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BOOK REVIEWS 





THE RECORD BOOK. New International 
Edition. By David Hall. 1394 pp. Oliver 
Durrel, Inc., New York, N. Y. 1948. 

AOf the several available books about rec- 
ords, this is the most ambitious. The ex- 
tent of the domestic and foreign coverage 
beggars description and stimulates in one— 
who has followed the world of the phono- 
graph for these many years—admiration 
and respect for the exhaustive work it en- 
tailed. The aim of the book, the author tells 
us at the beginning, is to help those who 
would carefully assemble a library of records, 
a collection reflecting the individual’s ‘‘cown 
preferences in musical performances which 
he feels to be of more than passing value”’. 
The essentially catholic tastes of the author 
make this a sort of encyclopedic treatise for 
everyman. It should advantageously serve 
scholar, musician, and music lover for one or 
another reason. Building a record library 
can be a real adventure. Hall, in his open- 
ing chapter, declares: ‘‘Like getting married, 
this business of building a record library 
often means taking on something more than 
one bargained for’’. 

Having known Dave Hall for these many 
years, I am familiar with his catholic out- 
look on music and how his personal feelings 
motivate his opinions. He is a born music 
lover with an insatiable curiousity for music 
of all kinds and periods. Next to his affec- 
tion for his charming family, music is his 
greatest love, and—one suspects—not in- 
frequently a close competitor. I am re- 
minded of what the English critic, Ernest 
Newman, once said to a younger colleague: 
“You know, asa music critic, you labor under 
a serious disadvantage. You like music, my 
dear man, actually like it. It will be the 
ruin of you.” In my estimation, many fine 
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critics have been ruined by their resistance 
to emotional responses and an adoption of 
purely scientific analysis and relentless ob- 
jectivity. 

Dave Hall does not strive for profoundity 
in his criticisms. It is the quality of his en- 
thusiasm and tolerance toward all music 
which evokes a sympathy among the greater 
number of record buyers. His is a common- 
sense approach to his subject, artless and yet 
provocative. That he is unafraid to express 
his convictions, whether they conform with 
accepted judgments or not, makes him a 
friend of all music lovers. 

The present book is better written, planned 
and organized, and more inclusive in its rec- 
ord survey than the earlier one. It is di- 
vided into two parts, the first of which is 
entitled General Information. Embracing 
195 pages, this section is divided into four 
chapters, the first of which relates to the 
subject of collecting, the second to a general 
survey of music in history, the third to do 
with performers, and the last to reproduction 
in its different aspects with notes on buying, 
care of and cataloguing records, and explora- 
tion of the many catalogues of smaller com- 
panies. In the last chapter, the author does 
some astute merchandising for various prod- 
ucts with which, we assume, he has had ex- 
periences. The scope of his recommendations 
could have been advantageously more em- 
bracing. In his discussion of magnetic tape, 
he laments a problem that no longer exists— 
the selection of a given number from a 
lengthy tape reel. Apparently Hall is un- 
aware that A. C. Shaney of the Amplifier 
Corporation of America has invented a find- 
er which permits the selection of any desired 
item on a long tape reel. With the expedi- 
ency of generalization, the author succeeds 
admirably in this first section of the book in 
being always informative. 

Part II is undeniably the heart of the 
book. It is given to the record surveys, 
under composer’s names listed alphabetical- 
ly. Here, the author’s style is freer and more 
facile. The critical writing is unpretentious, 
and the judgments are usually valid and 
well taken. Hall is not always conclusive in 
his surveys, and in some of his introductory 
notes on composers the reader may wish that 
he were more enlightening. However, con- 
sidering the magnitude of the task—evaluat- 
ing virtually every classical record in domestic 
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catalogues and a large portion of the included 
foreign ones—what Hall has accomplished 
is remarkable. 


In reviewing this book, my primary con- 
sideration was its value to the record buyer. 
I have not looked for errors in text or in 
facts. No music lover, in my opinion, 
should deny himself the consideration of this 
volume. —P.H.R. 

. * * 


THE GOLDEN AGE RECORDED (A Col- 
lector’s Survey). By P. G. Hurst. 175 pp. 
Published by Sidgewick and Jackson, Ltd., 
London, England. Price 17s.,6p. 

@P. G. Hurst, in his Collector’s Corner articles 

that appeared in The Gramophone from 1931 

to 1937 probably did more to foster the cult of 

collecting historical vocal records than any 
writer on the subject. I know that along with 
many other American readers of the English 
magazine, I fell under the spell of his highly 
communicable enthusiasm and quickly became 
aconvert. Or should I say convict? For those 
who unwittingly absorbed Hurst’s opinions and 
attitudes without being able to filter them 
through the sieve which only time, experience 
and maturity can give, were in danger of find- 
ing themselves imprisoned by a mass of blind 
spots and prejudices which, in my case, began 
to seem more unfounded and ridiculous with 

each passing year. Hurst, I learned, was a 

gifted teacher, but not a wise one. For him 

“The Collector's Period’’ ended in 1907 and 

anything issued after that date he scorns. 

John McCormack was a singer not to be taken 

seriously; his ‘‘ideal collection of ‘rare and 

historical records’ would contain examples of 
such minor vocalists as Alice Esty, Evangeline 

Florence, Esther Palliser, Elizabeth Parkina 

and Luisa Sobrino, but nothing by Lilli Leh- 

mann! No wonder that even English col- 
lectors often find their colleague’s viewpoint 
unbearably insular and reject him in favor of 
writers perhaps less gifted but also less biased 
more universal in their outlook. 

The Goleen Age Recorded contains material 
on the history of the gramophone, origins of 
record collecting as we now know it, informa- 
tion about some of the makes of disc records 
(he ignores cylinders) current in the early 
1900's, some remarks on record values, a 76 
page section given to brief discussions of the 
careers and recordings of a number of singers 
whose activities came within his orbit, and a 
42-page appendix listing the records that form 
the author’s conception of “the ideal collec- 
tion’’. 

The Golden Age Recorded is just about what 
one familiar with Hurst’s earlier writings in 
The Gramophone would expect. The past dec- 
ade does not seem to have altered his opinions 
to any appreciable degree. Reading his book 
has left me with a mixed feeling of gratitude 
and despair. His information is consistently 
to the point and many of his decisions are 
valuable, and while he still remains fascinating 
his work in general reveals bias.—Stephen Fassett 
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By C. S. Neale 


The present article is reprinted by kind 
permission from the Winter 1948 issue of 
Disc, an English period published quarterly 
by the City of Bristol Gramophone Society. 
Disc, edited by Donald J. Thornton, is described 
as a “pocket miscellany for the music lover 
and the gramophone enthusiast’. Its well 
written articles on composers, artists, and sun- 
dry subjects related to the phonograph, are 
interesting and informative. Subscription rate 
for American readers is $1.50. Correspond- 
ence should be addressed to City of Bristol 
Gramophone Society, 47 Wellington Walk, 
Henleaze, Bristol, England. On reading Mr. 
Neale’s article, we realized its value and, since 
we had been planning a similar piece, asked 
permission to reprint it. 


A 


As we bring into use apparatus more and 
more capable of reproducing all that is on 
the record, we not only become aware of the 
extra detail and improved quality of sound, 
but are also reminded of some defects which, 
though they have been present in the record- 
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ing all the time, have been veiled by the 
imperfect reproduction. In other words, 
the same power that enables us to perceive 
all the extra detail, all the ‘‘extended fre- 
quencies’’, is also responsible for showing up 
in full relief many defects in recordings which 
had hitherto been accepted without qualifi- 
cation. 

The gulf between those recordings which 
are in some way defective and those to which 
we can give full marks, becomes increasing- 
ly wide the more faithful we make our means 
of reproduction. Surely there must be few 
gramophone users who have not had oc- 
casion to query a certain disc as soon as they 
have improved their means of reproduction 
by the introduction, say, of a new pick-up 
or amplifier. 

We are all aware of the great strides made 
in modern recording over that of ten or fif- 
teen years ago but, in those days, we all 
seemed far less bothered with what wag good 
and what was bad, very defective as some 
of the records must then have been. The 
answer, I think, is to be found in the fact 
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that, at that time, the standard of record- 
ing dovetailed more readily into our means 
of reproduction. The progress which has 
been made both as regards recording methods 
of reproduction has seen the latter gradually 
pull ahead until the situation now appears 
to be one in which, unless a recording is 
well-nigh perfect, we are far too able and 
ready to condemn it. 

The term “recording” so far as it concerns 
the commercial disc more properly refers to 
the actual process of engraving the wax with 
a suitable cutting tool, but for the purposes 
of this article, the term ‘“‘recording’’ must, 
for convenience, also refer to the final prod- 
uct. 

From what has been said above, it must 
not be assumed that, given sufficiently sensi- 
tive apparatus, all records provide, in vary- 
ing degrees, grounds for complaint. We 
must not overlook the many truly excellent 
ones which reach us as some of these have 
been of laboratory standard. Nevertheless, 
there are still far too many examples which 
are defective in some way or other. 

While no microphone or recording ampli- 
fier is perfect, the distortion introduced into 
a recording by faults here is so small that it 
is quite insignificant in relation to all the 
other possible defects. The recording head 
is perhaps not always so blameless, but 
faults which can be attributed to any short- 
comings here are also relatively small. A 
bad groove shape resulting from the use of a 
poor cutting stylus is a factor quite apart 
from the apparatus’s power or responding to 
all the complex frequencies with which it is 
called upon to deal. 

Certain mechanical defects may occur in 
the process of engraving the wax such as 
‘twinning’ which is due to a small degree 
of backlash in the mechanism which controls 
the transverse motion of the cutting head 
across the wax and is revealed in the irregu- 
lar spacing of the cut. In the case of twin- 
ning, the grooves appear as closely spaced 
pairs. Groove-wall breakdown is, of course, 
much more likely to occur in such cases. As 
the term implies, groove-wall breakdown re- 
fers to that condition in which the excur- 
sions of the stylus are so large that adjacent 
grooves run together. Apart from its speed, 
the playing time of a record is dependent 
upon the “pitch” of the cut, that is, the 
number of grooves per inch. The level of 
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recording and the pitch of the cut are nat- 
urally interdependent and the two factors 
have to be very carefully considered in re- 
lation to each other if the risk of groove-wall 
breakdown is to be avoided. The recordists 
are, in fact, faced with two conflicting re- 
quirements. On the one hand a reasonable 
level of recording has to be chosen so as to 
keep the noise-to-music ratio as low as pos- 
sible and on the other, a sufficiently economi- 
cal pitch of cut has to be adopted in order 
to ensure reasonable playing time. Groove- 
wall breakdown used to be a nightmare to 
the recording engineers, but long practice 
has resulted in a fairly standard arrange- 
ment and the outcome must be considered 
as the only practicable compromise. A break- 
down of the groove walls can be readily seen 
on examination of the wax and when it oc- 
curs, a new wax is cut. 

Unless the wax blank is perfectly flat in 
itself and, in revolving, presents a constant- 
ly level face in relation to the cutting stylus, 
some irregularity in groove depth will re- 
sult. This causes a noisy ‘‘surface’’ of an 
uneven character in reproduction. The ac- 
tual composition and condition of the wax 
is also important, as a poor wax, or one 
which has been stored too long, will almost 
certainly resuit in a cut which will be re- 
sponsible for a high noise level. The tem- 
perature of the wax is of similar importance. 

A poorly lapped cutting stylus or one 
which is worn, results in a badly shaped 
groove. This can cause not only an inferior 
surface, but ‘chatter’ in reproduction. How- 
ever, all the above factors receive the most 
careful attention and faults directly attri- 
butable to them are now extremely rare. 

Most of the defects to be found in modern 
recordings are due, in the vast majority of 
cases, to faults occurring in one or more of 
the many stages of processing necessary after 
the wax is cut. First of all, the surface of 
the wax has to be rendered electrically con- 
ductive. One method of doing this was to 
dust it with very fine bronze powder. In 
the early days graphite was used, but a much 
more satisfactory system has comparatively 
recently been adopted known as “sputter- 
ing.’’ Here the wax is placed in a vacuum 
and subjected to electronic bombardment 
under which an extremely thin film of metal 
is deposited over the surface of the wax. A 
negative copper impression is then grown by 
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immersing the wax in an electrolytic bath 
and is usually referred to as the ‘‘master.”’ 
There are three stages of electro-deposition 
before we reach the stamper from which the 
final product is pressed. As the master is 
too valuable to use for pressing records, an- 
other matrix is grown from it and this im- 
pression is called the “mother” or more 
simply the ‘“‘positive.” It is from this posi- 
tive that the stampers are made from which 
the records as we know them are pressed. 
At various stages throughout these processes, 
the matrices are plated usually with nickel 
but, in the case of the stampers, chromium 
is used on account of its hardness to provide 
a more durable surface. In order to improve 
the ‘‘surface’”’ qualities of the final product, 
these platings are polished and it is this 
process which has involved one company in 
a great deal of trouble as the goat-hair 
brushes used for the purpose have been ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain. All these proc- 
esses demand the greatest care and skill and 
a flaw in one or more of them will be re- 
vealed in the final product. For instance, at 
each stage of plating, the matrix has to be 
both physically and chemically clean. The 
slightest speck of dust or other impurity 
will be the cause of a slight blemish in the 
plating and the result will be a tiny bump or 
dent on the playing surface according to 
whether the fault occurred in the plating of a 
positive or negative. Impurities in the sol- 
uble chemicals used as the electrolyte can 
also be responsible for tiny bubbles of gas 
forming on the surface of the matrix to be 
plated and the result is the same as noted 
above. It is these irregularities which are 
the cause of the many disturbing clicks and 
other sundry noises we may have noticed. 

If carried too far, the process of polishing 
can be responsible for some of the most dis- 
tressing defects. The trouble is much more 
likely to occur on a negative, usually the 
stamper itself, as the ridge corresponding to 
the modulated groove is much more suscep- 
tible to abrasion. The convolutions corres- 
ponding to the extreme upper frequencies 
are so small that it is most difficult to see 
them even under the microscope. Only in 
light reflected at one particular angle is it 
possible to discern any modulations. It will 
be seen that, any excess of polishing here will 
tend to remove these minute convolutions. 
Some time ago a particularly interesting ex- 
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ample occurred in a certain vocal recording. 
Not only had all frequencies above a certain 
level been removed, but some of the so- 
prano’s top notes had vanished also. The 
company were very prompt, however, in 
remedying this defect which, in this case, 
must have occurred on one stamper, as all 
later copies have been perfect in this respect. 
In extreme cases, the shape of the ridge is 
altered resulting in a groove of non-uniform 
section. The depth of the groove is usually 
affected chiefly and is one of the causes of 
that annoying chatter noticeable on some, 
but by no means all copies of the same re- 
cording. oe eee 

Far too often do we encounter pressings 
indicating that one or other of the matrices 
has suffered some form of mechanical injury. 
This fault is far less excusable than any 
other so far mentioned. Perhaps the most 
common example of this defect is when a 
record reproduces a ‘‘click” at each revolu- 
tion. Examination with the naked eye shows 
no blemish whatever on the surface of the 
record. This fault is the result of a scratch 
across the ridges on one of the negatives, 
usually the stamper, and is revealed in the 
final product as a series of little nibs across 
the base of the groove. These little bumps 
strike the needle at each revolution with a 
result that needs no description. An old- 
fashioned heavy pick-up used with @ new 
steel needle will tend to cut out these nibs 
after one or two playings. When the trouble 
occurs over a lightly recorded passage, a few 
playings of the affected part only can be 
undertaken quite safely under these condi- 
tions and I have, in fact, resorted to this 
treatment on more then one occasion with 
no small measure of success. A fault of a 
similar nature occurs when the tool used for 
lifting the pressing from the stamper to which 
it adheres is allowed to dig into the outside 
ridges on that matrix. All subsequent pres- 
sings will be noisy over the first few revo- 
lutions. 

Each stamper undergoes a certain amount 
of erosion in use and if too many pressings 
are taken from one stamper, deformity of the 
groove wall will gradually take place owing 
to the continued pressure exerted upon it. 
The useful life of one stamper is therefore 
limited and, for this reason, a number are 
taken from the positive. For identification 
purposes, each is allocated a letter. If any 
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of the defects mentioned above occur in the 
making of one of these, the resulting trouble 
will be common only to those pressings 
taken from that particular stamper. If the 
deféct occurs at an earlier stage, then it will 
affect all pressings alike unless, of course, the 
matrix responsible is replaced which is usual- 
ly possible except in the case of the master. 

Surface sound is by no means wholly de- 
pendent upon the quality of the solid stock. 
Processing of the various matrices can de- 
termine the surface quality of the final prod- 
uct and a bad surface can often be traced 
right back to the cutting of the wax for 
reasons explained earlier, but in the absence 
of such defects, naturally the higher the 
quality of the solid stock, the lower will be 
the noise level in reproduction. Fundamen- 
tally, the composition of the solid stock 
used for commercial recordings in this country 
to-day has varied little during the past 
twenty years except during the war when 
some modifications were necessary to meet 
the shortage of certain vital lacs. Modifica- 
tions in detail of composition including the 
trial of different lacs, have from time to 
time, been made and as might be expected, 
experience and experiment has resulted in a 
steady improvement in the noise level of 
modern commercial recordings. In the ab- 
sence of all other possible sources of noise, 
such as the ones mentioned earlier in this 
article, modern records, at best, are capable 
of giving quite a satisfactory noise-to-music 
ratio. 

Impurities in the solid stock are quite 
another matter and these can be the cause 
of many defects. For example, how often 
does one buy a record which, at the time, 
appears to have a perfect surface, only to 
find that, after a while, small pimples ap- 
pear?. This is due to particles foreign to the 
rest of the mixture which possess some 
power of expansion beyond the strength of 
the material. A complete eruption is usual- 
ly the final result. At one time a certain 
company was noted for this defect. 

Although it would be impossible in a short 
article of this nature to enumerate the causes 
of every defect likely to be encountered in 
modern commercial recordings, some refer- 
ence ought to be made to what was, at one 
time, a distinct bogey—that of hot and cold 
pressings. The cold pressing was always the 
worst offender because in it we had an im- 
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perfectly formed impression of the stamper 
as this was not hot enough to flux the solid 
stock properly. A multitude of troubles was 
the result, lack of definition being particular- 
ly noticeable. Automatic presses are being 
used more and more and the chances of such 
pressings reaching the public are now very 
remote. 

The old trouble popularly known as a 
“pull-out” is now most uncommon. Pull- 
outs occur when a minute portion of the 
solid stock remains in the crevices of the 
stamper. The resulting pressing is therefore 
incomplete and unless the particle responsi- 
ble is removed from the stamper, all subse- 
quent pressings will be affected. Groove 
shape will affect the tendency to pull out 
and, at one time, the trouble was much more 
likely to occur on records in which the upper 
frequencies were well represented. For this 
reason, one might have expected that pres- 
ent-day records would have been more prone 
to this trouble, but strangely enough, this 
fault has now become extremely uncommon. 

The bad centering of records is a defect 
which has been allowed to occur far too 
often in recent years. The result is the all- 
too-familiar ‘“‘swinger.’’ An eccentricity of 
one-hundredth of an inch will produce a very 
noticeable variation in pitch. The human 
ear is, in fact, able to detect variations in 
pitch of something less than one per cent. 
Anything in excess of this ruins reproduction. 
Bad centering is not usually due to the in- 
accurate drilling of the stamper as this 
operation is undertaken on a machine which 
is especially designed for the purpose. It 
usually occurs in the actual process of press- 
ing. Very often a small degree of wear in 
the press will cause a displacement of the 
two stampers relative to each other when the 
machine is closed. While it is not an in- 
fallible guide, a ragged hole in the record 
label, more often than not, indicates a 
‘swinger’ and records with this disfigure- 
ment should be the subject of suspicion. 

In considering the possible defects, one is 
very apt to overlook all that is other- 
wise so good. ‘‘Perfection’’ as we have so 
often thought before, lies just around the 
corner if only certain little things were dif- 
ferent. We thought so in 1926 with the ad- 
vent of electrical recording. Will the out- 
look really be that much different in 1966? 
I wonder! 
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SOME CZECHOSLOVAKIAN CHAMBER MUSIC 


The land of Smetana and Dvorak has come 
under the Communist orbit. One questions 
if the change in government will alter the 
characteristics of its native culture, and 
whether the quality in Bohemian art and 
music, which manifested itself in the middle 
of the 19th century, will prevail. This is 
not the first time that Bohemia has faced an 
upheaval, since her geographical position 
has always been a perilous one. For cen- 
turies, this Slav country has been like an is- 
land surrounded by aggressive and erosive 
seas. Long period of oppression have en- 
veloped the Bohemian people during which 
their national individuality was in danger of 
complete extermination. To their credit, 
the stout-hearted Czechs in the past resisted 
Germanic influences in art and with the ad- 
vent of Smetana and Dvorak, their contem- 
poraries and ‘more modern men like Janacek 
and Martinu, the national spirit of their 
music has dominated. 

The idiomatic character of Czech music 
stems not so much from a direct use of its 
folk material but to a reflection of it. Rosa 
Newmarch in her book, The Music of Czecho- 
slovakia, says: ‘To the spiritual value’ of 
the folk-songs and their enduring power to 
act asa stimulas upon the national conscious- 
ness so often threatened with extinction, we 
have frequent testimony in the history of 
the country. Music played its part in the 
Hussite wars, in the long struggle to main- 
tain the existence of the Czech language, and, 
in more recent times, who can doubt that 
the unanimity and determination with which 
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the Czechoslovak legionaries fought for theit 
freedom, and ours, on almost every front 
owed much to the continual incentive of the 
folk songs? ... The urgent desire for song 
which possessed the entire Czech people no 
doubt gave the first impetus to the national 
movement ...”. The melodies of the people 
have been sung for ages in the village schools, 
in the fields, and in the festivals of village 
squares. Dance tunes and songs of senti- 
ment and reflections infused an unmistak- 
able quality of nostalgia in Czech music. 

Nationalism in music, as in any other art, 
has its value only when it possesses univer- 
sality of import. It must convey catholic 
values and significance. If it deals merely 
with local history, its message may be lim- 
ited, despite the originality of its expression. 
Some of Smetana’s music, especially his or- 
chestra works, has not been accorded uni- 
versal acclaim, because inspiration stemmed 
from episodes in his country’s history. Only 
two of the six tone poems which form his 
cycle, My Fatherland, have become a familiar 
part of the orchestral repertoire outside of 
his own country. These are The Moldau 
and From Bohemian Fields and Groves. There 
is a lack of realistic force in the other tone 
poems which make them purely topographi- 
cal music—‘‘pages from a musical Baedek- 
er,”’ as one writer has said, ‘‘without mysti- 
cism or psychological suggestion’. Yet, in 
his chamber music, and surely in his opera— 
The Bartered Bride, the composer has 
sounded the universal note while preserving 
his native charactistics. This brings us to 
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the first of a number of Czech chamber works 
which have been recently recorded. 


SMETANA: Trio in G minor, Op. 15; 
Louis Kaufman (violin), William Van den 
Burg (cello), Rudolf Firkusny (piano). 
Vox set 628, three discs, price $4.75. 

ASmetana’s three chamber works have a bi- 
ographical and emotional significance, which, 
in the cases of his trio and first quartet, lend 
an intimacy the listener can apprehend and 
appreciate. The trio is inscribed ‘In mem- 
ory of our oldest child, Frederica, whose 
rare musical talent gave us such delight; 
too early snatched from us by death at the 
age of four and a half years’. There is ro- 
mantic warmth and melancholy in this music, 
which is vitalized by a rhythmic and melodic 
spontaneity. The violin alone presents the 
sweetly sad and plaintive opening theme but 
with the entrance of the other instruments 
the music becomes more vital. An aura of 
melancholy is prevalent, tempered by mo- 
ments of compassion. The notes with the 
set, taken almost verbatum from Cobbett 
without quotes or courtesy line, suggest a 
program which may have a basis in fact. 
Yet, I feel they add little to one’s ultimate 
appreciation of the music. The dedication 
suffices, since the music flows from an inner 
impulse unhampered by any programmatic 
implications. The second movement, which 
has been called a musical portrait of Fred- 
erica, has rhythmic naiveté of folk quality 
replaced in its latter part by a lamentative 
mood. The finale is divided between moods 
of cheerful energy and gravity. It conjures 
no funereal procession for me. 

The performance of this music is most 
gratifying. The three musicians play with 
vitality and affecting expressivity. One sus- 
pects that the admirable Czech pianist, 
Rudolf Firkusny, was the guiding spirit of 
the ensemble for this is music he surely knew 
from childhood. That his alone is not the 
penetrating spirit speaks for the interpreta- 
tive artistry of his associates. The record- 
ing is excellent with fine balance except in 
the first side where the piano dominates. The 
record surfaces are not of the smoothest. The 
set should prove a welcome addition to any 
library. 


SMETANA: Quartet No. 2 in D minor (Aus 
meinen Leben); Sukovo Quartet. Ultra- 
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phone 10-inch discs Nos. 12233/36, price 

$5.00. 

A This is one of several recordings, recently 
acquired from Prague, where chamber music 
has long been encouraged and developed. 
Outstanding musicians and composers have 
formed and maintained quartets for well over 
the past half century resulting in several 
groups of superlative qualities. These re- 
cordings, like most of Ultraphones, are ad- 
mirably accomplished. 

Smetana’s second quartet is more abstruse 
than his first. It takes up his life’s story 
where the first left off—after the catastrophe 
of his deafness. He imparted that “it ex- 
presses the whirlwind of music in the head 
of one who has lost his hearing’. Undeniab- 
ly, the work shows traces of ‘‘the nervous 
fatigue and confusion of mind which beset 
him at this time’, but it is not without ap- 
peal. Its lack of form has been criticized. 
Cobbett writes: ‘The thematic material 
may be presented unsystematically, but the 
themes in themselves are not obscure or 
morbid”. There are many attractive mel- 
odies but the emotion evoked is enigmatical, 
perhaps because the old rhythmic spontan- 
eity is missing. Even the second movement, 
with its dance-like thematic material, and 
the more strongly accented final Presto lack 
essential vitality though melodically they 
embrace many attractive moods. The sec- 
ond movement—with its syncopated polka 
rhythms and its delicately graceful senti- 
ment—suggests the aged Faust recalling his 
youth. It is as though the composer evoked 
a mood more dreamlike than real, and one 
suspects had he treated its thematic ma- 
terial more forcefully its suggestive charm 
would have vanished. There is a valiant 
effort to speak more fervently in the third 
movement—marked “‘with agitation and with 
fire’. Its fugal treatment gives the music 
strength of purpose and interest. Though 
the quartet is not morbid, it nonetheless con- 
veys a spiritual depression which not all 
listeners may find as absorbing as I. The 
smoothly integrated performance conveys a 
sympathetic insight into the ‘confessional 
character’ of the music. 


JANACEK: Concertino for Piano, Strings 
and Wind Instruments; Rudolf Firkusny 
(piano), Jacques Gordon and Urico Rossi 
(violins), David Dawson (viola) Clark 
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Brody and David Webster (clarinets), 
John Burrows (French horn), Harold Golt- 
zer (bassoon). Concert Hall Limited Edi- 
tion, Album 10—Series B. 


JANACEK: String Quartet No. 1 (after 
Tolstoi’s Kreutzer Sonata) ; Ondricek Quar- 
tet. Polydor discs 67782/84, price $7.50. 


JANACEK: String Quartet No. 2; Cerného 
Quartet. Ultraphone discs G-12968/70, 
price $5.25. 

ALeos Janacek (1854-1928) ranks as the 
most important and outstanding Czech com- 
poser to follow immediately after Smetana 
and Dvorak. Though his chamber music 
works were produced late in life, they reveal 
a youthful vigor, a freshness and striking 
individuality. Janacek’s idiomatic charac- 
teristics stem from an adaption to music “‘of 
the rhythmic patterns of the spoken Czech 
language, as observed and studied among the 
Moravian peasants”. His music is distin- 
guished for its healthy vitality, constructive 
terseness and harmonic pungency. Like 
others of his race, nature has been a source 
of inspiration, yet his absorption with the 
sounds of life are the results of an acutely 
sensitive and discerning ear rather than an 
imitative one. Both his quartets and his con- 
certino, written in 1923 and 1925, are modern 
in spirit, forceful and succinct, with a rhyth- 
mic vigor refuting his years. 

The concertino is more laconic than the 
quartets. It is music of rhapsodic fervor, 
though essentially pastoral in character. The 
instrumentation is ingeniously employed, ex- 
pecially the winds which are often’ used ob- 
viously to suggest sounds in nature. The 
piano plays the most prominent role and is 
exploited both lyrically and _ percussively. 
The thematic material, ingratiating and 
buoyant, is always wholesome. The har- 
monic treatment, often pithy and bold, is 
modern in spirit but never unpleasantly dis- 
sonant. The spontaneity and freshness of 
this music recommends it to the attention of 
all music listeners. It is unfortunate that 
its release is confined only to members of the 
Concert Hall Society. The performance has 
been well planned and executed, though a 
more ideal balance might have prevailed. In 
the opening movement, the wind instruments 
sound a bit muffled but not in the subsequent 
movements. Firkusny’s playing is rhythmi- 
cally fluent and properly alert though the 
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reproduction of his tone is not as colorful as 
in the Smetana trio. 

Janacek’s first quartet, a profound work of 
a deeply spiritual content, was inspired by 
Tolstoi’s novel, The Kreutzer Sonata. As far 
as I have been able to ascertain it is not 
based on a specific program though its dra- 
matic intensity and wide range of emotions 
queries its motivating impulses. Perhaps 
Rosa Newmarch has the answer in her re- 
mark: ‘‘Remembering the atmosphere of 
somber and baneful passion which surrounds 
the personality of this Russian Othello, 
Pozdynchev, the music demands a strong 
and fervid interpretation’. Behind the short 
eloquent themes is a ceaseless perturbation, 
from intense longing to tragic despair. This 
powerful and deeply moving score reveals 
the composer’s striking ingenuity as a crafts- 
man. Although not in strict sonata form, 
its design is both intelligible and logical. 
Max Brod, writing in Cobbett’s, points out: 
‘Every conceivable technical device is made 
use of. A most striking effect is achieved 
in the second movement, for instance, where 
the long trill, low down on the cello, supports 
the entries—sul ponticello—of the other in- 
struments in turn, and another in the can- 
onic stretto, in quick time, of the third move- 
ment’. The listener is importuned to give 
close attention to the unfoldment of this 
music which though strongly emotional has 
its mental processes that are equally as im- 
pelling. 

No better compliment could be given the 
performing ensemble than to say I think 
Mrs. Newmarch would have been satisfied. 

Janacek’s second quartet is more intimate 
than his first. The composer thought to give 
it the title of Love Letters, Souvenirs of Pisek 
or Intimate Letters, but none of these appears 
on the record labels. Originally, the quartet 
had a viola d’amore, but later this was aband- 
oned for the modern viola. The work is 
spoken of as in three movements, but the 
records list four—an opening Andante, an 
Adagio, a short section marked Moderato, 
and a final Allegro. Like all of Janacek’s 
chamber music, which I have heard, this 
quartet abounds in attractive thematic ma- 
terial though its form is somewhat confusing 
on first acquaintance. Its mood throughout 
suggests a meditation or reflection on past 
experiences. The opening movement is one 
of prevailing tenderness and sentiment with 
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some suggestions of emotional unrest. 
Adagio, said to express the happiness of 
platonic love, has a passionate tenderness. 
Though the third movement begins in a 
similar mood, it soon takes on a dance-like 


character. Even the impetuous, often folk- 
like finale is interrupted by moods of reflec- 
tion and yearning. Its subtle rhythmic 
changes fascinate. The work is expressively 
performed. 

Since no scores of these works are avail- 
able at present, I feel my preoccupation and 
appreciation of them have not been fully 
realized, and I impatiently look forward to 
the acquisition of the music of all three, 
since these works have greatly impressed me. 


NOVAK: String Quartet No. 2 in D major, 
Op. 35 (7 sides); and FIBICH: Polka 
Quartet in A major (1 side); Ondricek 
Quartet. Ultraphone discs G-12454/67, 
price $7.00. 


AVitézslav Novak (born 1870) in his youth 
was befriended by Brahms who recom- 
mended him to the attention of the publisher 
Simrock. Influenced by German romanti- 
cism at first, he was later steered by Dvorak 
to the study of the classics with strict regard 
for form. By the beginning of the opening 
of the century, he and Joseph Suk were re- 
garded as the two most distinguished dis- 
ciples of Dvorak and the “acknowledged 
leaders of the Czech school’”’. Later, Novak 
became one of the foremost instructors in 
Prague. 

The present quartet dates from 1905. In 
two long movements, it offers an engrossing 
use of the monothematic treatment, and the 
four-bar motif of the opening movement (a 
fugue) is the germinating source of the whole 
composition. It offers a rhapsodic treat- 
ment of a classical form, with some fascinat- 
ing and extremely fullsome part-writing, 
and an ingenious rhythmic development in 
treatment of inner lines. The second move- 
ment, marked Fantasia, is in several sections. 
These range in mood from a fervent allegro 
and sparkling scherzo, to a final Largo mis- 
terioso, in which the theme returns in its 
original form with a new and more elaborate 
treatment of inner lines. Throughout the 
composer reveals an uncanny imagination in 
a perfectly logical design. This highly sub- 
jective quartet, like the two by Janacek, 
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asks for concentrative listening to apprehend 
fully its intricacies. 

The performance of this work, entrusted 
to one of the leading quartets of Prague 
which began its career in 1921, is one of 
technical resourcefulness and _ intelligence, 
tonally expressive. 

The filler-in offers an attractively written 
piece of quartet writing by Zdenek Fibich 
(1850-1900), whose fame seems to rest main- 
ly on his Poéme (for violin), of which several 
recordings exist. There is refinement of style 
and some nice ensemble effects in this treat- 
ment of a familiar dance form. 


MARTINU: Quartet No. 2; Quartet of the 
National Theatre of Prague. Ultraphone 
discs G-143330/32, price $5.25. 

ABohuslav Martinu (born 1890) is a gifted 

chamber music composer, and this opus oc- 

cupies a conspucious place in his creative 
output. The first draft displeased the cellist 

Frank, and Martinu rewrote the first move- 

ment and later supplied a different and better 

third movement. The revision reveals strik- 
ing originality in the dramatic content of 
this music. The quartet has three deftly 
contrasted movements. The first animated 
and bold, begins with a lively whirling theme 
for the cello which is soon taken up by the 
other instruments. The music has a fasci- 
nating loquaciousness. A short introspective 
section lends contrast. The slow movement, 
with its emotional depth and technical sim- 
plicity, is an arresting piece of subjective 
music-writing despite an unrelieved melan- 
cholic mood. The finale is sprightly and 
gay with a short cadenza-like middle section, 
suggesting a general tuning-up for the rush- 
ing rhythmic flippancy of the final section. 

The work is well played and the recording is 

excellent though marred by a few surface 

ticks. 


RICHTER: 
(3 sides); 


Quartet in C major, Op. 51 
and SUK: Intermezzo from 
Quartet in B flat, Op. 11; Moravian 
Quartet. Ultraphone discs E-11794/95, 
price $3.50. 
AFrancis Xaver Richter (1709-1789), born 
in Moravia, was a prolific composer of con- 
siderable repute though sometimes lacking 
in originality according to Burney. As a 
(Continued on page 294) 
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BRITTEN 


Matinées Musicales—Second 
Suite of Five Movements from Rossini, and 
Soirées Musicales—Tarantella (No. 5); 
Boston “Pops” Orchestra, conducted by 
Artur Fiedler. Victor set DM-1204, three 
10-inch discs, price $3.25 (manuel $4.25). 

ABritten wrote this music for the American 

dance enthusiast, Lincoln Kirstein, and his 

American Ballet Theater. The March and 

Waltz in the Matinées are based on thematic 

material from the ballet music from Rossini’s 

William Tell, and the other three movements 

—Nocturne, Pantomime and Moto perpetuo 

are arrangements of piano pieces which 

Rossini wrote in later life. Recalling Res- 

pighi’s Rossiniana, which Beecham recorded 

(Columbia set X-56), one finds Britten’s 

treatment of Rossini less ostentacious than 

that of the Italian composer. The music is 
immediately engaging for its melodic content 
and its pleasantly unpretentious instrumen- 
tation. The whole thing has a sort of in- 
nocuous charm about it which debars cap- 
tious comment. Fiedler gives a sensitive and 
sparkling performance, and the recording has 
just the right intimacy of mood. —J.S.M. 


DELIUS: Brigg Fair—An English Rhap- 
sody; Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Sir Thomas Beecham. Victor 
set DM-1206, two discs, price $3.00 (man- 
uel $4.00), or DV-14, plastic, price $5.00 
(manuel $6.00). 

Alf those who contend that Delius ignored 
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form would take the trouble to study this 
composition, they would find symphonic 
continuity in the variation pattern in a truly 
inspired manner. Actually the form is con- 
structed on the pattern of the passacaglia. 
True, it lacks sustaining intellectual potency 
and deals only with the expression of a poetic 
idea. Yet, what a magical mood the com- 
poser creates from the modal tune of this 
Lincolnshire folk song! It was Percy Graing- 
er who found the tune originally and passed 
it on to Delius. Warlock, in his book on the 
composer, says: ‘‘The felicity with which the 
old tune yields to Delius’ quite modern and 
individual treatment of it is marvelous, but 
not indeed surprising when one reflects that 
Delius would never have been moved to 
write a work around this tune but by a real 
spiritual affinity existing.’’ Of all the music 
of Delius, none wears as well or repeats it- 
self so gratifyingly as this work. All English 
writers agree that it is music “redolent of 
the English countryside’. It is one of the 
most perfect rhapsodies designating a pas- 
toral mood, and despite the animation of 
several sections is of a truly contemplative 
character. 


It is close onto two decades since Sir 
Thomas made his first recording of this work. 
It was a poor facsimile of the conductor’s 
concert-hall performance, yielding but a frac- 
tion of the nuance and beauty of the music. 
More persuasive was the recording of the 
late Goeffrey Toye. However, no one knows 
or plays this music better than Sir Thomas 
and now we have a reproduction which does 
justice to his discerning and truly affection- 
ate treatment of the score. 
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FRANCK: Rédemption—Morceau Symphon- 
ique; Chicago Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Desiré Defauw. Victor disc 
12-0187, price $1.25. 


ARédemption, which bears the title of Sym- 
phonic Poem, is an oratorio for soprano solo, 
chorus and orchestra, inspired by “‘the idea 
of redemption through Christ and through 
the intermediary of prayer’. The sym- 
phonic interlude, frequently heard in the 
concert hall, unites the two parts of the 
work. The music is devotional, suffused 
with the shifting colors of stained-glass win- 
dows. According to d’Indy, “its intention 
is to express only the joy of the world, which 
is transformed and made radiant through 
the word of Christ”. This is simple, heart- 
felt music, typical of its composer. Defauw 
is more concerned with its exultation than 
its spirituality, but the fine recording does 
much to enhance the shifting tonal *color- 
ation—mostly on the bright side here. 


GRIEG: Peer Gynt Suite No. 1, Op. 46; 
Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted by Eu- 
gene Ormandy. Columbia set X or MX- 
291, two discs, price $3.35. 

AColumbia hardly needed this set, for the 

Beecham (X-180) is not outdated as a re- 

cording and its performance remains un- 

challenged. The playing here is efficient, 
with as much tonal coloring as one could 
ask, but the conductor does not reveal as 
intimate nor as discerning an identification 
with the music. I find him a bit over- 
concerned with contrast rather than subtle 
expression of mood. The reproduction has 
an edge on the one of Beecham’s and definite- 
ly leaves all other versions outmoded, but 
this, in my estimation, is not sufficient reason 


for duplication. —P.H.R. 


GRIEG: Sigurd Jorsalfar—Homage March, 
Op. 56; Hallé Orchestra, conducted by 
Constant Lambert. Columbia disc72517- 
D, price $1.25. 

AThis is the last of three pieces for orches- 

tra, which Grieg arranged as a suite from the 

incidental music he composed in 1872 to the 
drama—Sigurd Jorsalfar—written by the 

Norwegian poet Bjornson. It is a long time 

since we had a recording of this march which, 

while being appropriately pompous, has some 
nice Grieg touches. The square-toed pattern 
is one that the composer could always handle 
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with ease, and he, himself, said of his Sigurd 
music that it ‘‘had the elasticity of youth 
and went’’. Less daring than characteristic 
of the composer’s romantic bent are the in- 
terruptions to the march strains on the sec- 
ond side which permit a bit of leisure senti- 
ment. The subject of Bjornson’s drama was 
Sigurd I, King of Norway from 1103 to 
1130, who joined the Cruscades and won 
many victories over Moors and Saracens. 
Grieg’s music is pleasantly tuneful though 
hardly of heroic proportions. 

Lambert gives a musicianly forthright 
performance, but the recording made in 
England in 1941 is hardly on a par with 
present releases, being a bit heavy on the 
bass end. 


KABALEVSKY : The Comedians—Suite, Op. 
26; Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra of 
New York, conducted by Efrem Kurtz. 
Columbia set MX-295, two discs, pfice 
$3.35. ' 

AThe high-spirited and often raucous Rus- 
sians*are in again. Last month, we had 
Khachaturian’s Gayne Suite No. 2 and now a 
Kabalevsky suite, taken from a play for 
children by Daniel first staged in 1938 at 
Moscow. Kabalevsky, whose brilliant over- 
ture to his opera—Colas Bruegnon—we al- 
ready know, has a sparkling, exhiliarating 
style and considerable melodic gift. This is 
showy music, revealing a flair for the theater. 
Its bright eagerness and spontaneity, its 
humor and overall cheerfullness make for 
diverting listening, though the brevity of its 
ten excerpts defeats its best interests as a 
concert suite. The mood changes too often 
and too abruptly. Yet, there are sections 
here like the Gallop, Gavotte and Scherzo 
which will undoubtedly become favorites of 
many record listeners. Kabalevsky’s inten- 
tion in this suite ‘“‘is to present a series of 
bright musical pictures depicting amusing 
and characteristic incidents in the life of a 
group of comedians who roam the country- 
side and give their lively entertainment at 
fairs and festivals”. I am sure most people 
will feel the composer has made good his 
intentions. 

Modern Russians go in for gawdy orches- 
tration and they know the tricks of their 
trade. Kabalevsky is no exception, and his 
scoring is clever and colorful. Kurtz puts 
plenty of pep and vim into the performance 
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and the reproduction has all the desired 
realism to make the set a best-seller. —P.G. 


LIADOW: The Enchanted Lake (Legend for 
Orchestra), Op. 62; and RAMEAU (arr. 
Janssen): The Hen; Janssen Symphony of 
Los Angeles, conducted by Werner Jans- 
sen. Artist disc 1011, price $2.00. 

ALaidow once said that “art was a figment, 
a fairy-tale, a phantom ... give me some- 
thing that is unreal, and I am happy”. In 
his three orchestral legends, or tone poems— 
Baba Yaga, The Enchanted Lake, and Kiki- 
mora—he deals consistently with imaginary 
subjects and characters. In the present work 
he ‘‘endeavors to set forth in sound a picture 
of a lake, surrounded by a forest whose shad- 
ows are reflected in the water within whose 
depths water-nymphs dwell”. This is music 
of poetic imagery, sensitive and delicately 
hued. 

Mr. Janssen, unlike Koussevitzky who 
previously recorded this work, is concerned 
with mood rather than orchestral texture 
resulting in a delicately perceptive perform- 
ance. 

Janssen’s orchestral transcription of Ram- 
eau’s familiar keyboard piece, which was 
used in United Artists Motion Picture The 
Hen, is.a burlesque of the composer’s inten- 
tions and, in my estimation, disturbing after 
the Liadow. Recording here is good. 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOW: Symphony No. 2, 
Antar, Opus 9; San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Pierre Monteux. 
Victor set DM-1203, three discs, price 
$4.00 (manuel $5.00). : 

ARimsky-Korsakow was influenced by Ber- 

lioz and Liszt when he first wrote Antar. 

The score had many revisions and ended up 

in its final edition with the sub-title Sym- 

phonic Suite. Yet, the work remains a sort 
of Berlioz program-symphony, based on an 
old Arab tale. In the annals of the sym- 
phony, Antar does not occupy a conspicuous 
place. Its appeal is largely contingent on the 
receptivity of the listener to an eleaborate 
program which suggests a ballet rather than 

a symphony. Yet, since the situations of 

the story are clear in the chain of musical 

scenes, and the composer has subtly devised 
them to meet the requirements of the pic- 
torial scheme, the work does not tax the 

listener’s imagination. Although it offers a 
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striking display of the composer’s tonal 
splendor and orchestral coloring, its quasi- 
orientalism is less persuasive than inSchehera- 
zade. Some of its thematic material was de- 
rived from folk music of Serbia, Arabia as 
well as Russia. Like Liadow, Rimsky- 
Korsakow was not occupied with the prob- 
lems or sorrows of the Russian people, but 
with impressionistic and fantastic aspects 
of Russian and Oriental folklore. 

Antar is a sort of recluse who has retired 
into the Palmyra desert and refuted the 
society of mankind. The opening slow sec- 
tion portrays the solitude of the desert and 
the ruins among which Antar lives. A grace- 
ful gazelle, depicted by motive for the flute, 
appears pursued by a large bird which Antar 
wounds with his lance. Later, ina dream, he 
is transported to a splendid palace, the dwell- 
ing place of the Queen of Palmyra, the fairy 
Gul-Nazar, whom he saved when in the 
form of the gazelle. The grateful fairy 
promises Antar the joys of life. This is the 
program of the first movement. The other 
three deal with the joys granted by the 
Queen, the delights of vengeance, of power, 
and lastly of love. It is a very naive but 
colorful canvass. 

It was fitting that Monteux was chosen 
to perform this work in a recording, for he 
has already revealed himself a sympathetic 
interpreter of Rimsky-Korsakow in his per- 
formance of Scheherazade. He achieves the 
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tonal opulence essential to the welfare of 

the music and endows it with a charm, which 

though more Gallic than Russian, serves it 
well. The recording ranks among the orches- 
tra’s best. 

SIBELIUS: The Swan of Tuonela, Opus 22; 
Janssen Symphony of Los Angeles, con- 
ducted by Werner Janssen. Artist Record 
1009, price $2.00. 

AThis tone poem was originally intended by 

the composer as the prelude to an opera en- 

titled The Butlding of the Boat, in which the 

‘underworld of Finnish mythology, Tuonela, 

was to be the scene of part-of the action’. 

Cecil Gray tells us that the composer started 

work on the opera, but abandoned it since 

he found the medium uncongenial to him. 

Later, he wrote three other tone poems— 

Lemminkdnen and the Maiden, Lemmin- 

kdnen in Tuonela, and The Return of Lem- 

minkdnen—grouping them with The Swan. 

The present work is one of Sibelius’ most 

original and arresting compositions—music 

of rare beauty and majestic poetic somber- 
ness. Its pictorial intent is conveyed in the 
score inscription: ‘“‘Tuonela, the Kingdom 
of Death, the Hades of Finnish mythology, 
is surrounded by a large river of black waters 
and rapid current, in which the Swan of 

Tuonela floats in majestic fashion and sings’”’. 
The song of the Swan is given to the Eng- 

lish horn and its performer plays an im- 

portant part in the interpretation of the 

music. There have been three other record- 
ings of this piece—two by the Philadelphia 

Orchestra, directed by Stokowski and Or- 

mandy, and one by Stock and the Chicago 

Symphony. Of the three, Ormandy’s version 

was the most admirably straightforward and 

the best recorded. I believe that different 

English horn players participated in the two 

Philadelphia Orchestra recordings, but in 

neither instance are their names given on the 

labels. The soloist here, Vincent Schipilitti, 
is appropriately given credit. His full- 
bodied, richly expressive tone, which is em- 
phasized in the recording, is fittingly em- 

ployed in this music. The performance is a 

highly competent one in which the solo part 

is given more freedom of expression than in 
the others. While this excellently recorded 

disc becomes a rival to other vefsions, I 

doubt that many would consider it as a dis- 

placement. —P.H.R. 
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STRAUSS: The Gypsy Baron—Overture; 
Boston ‘‘Pops’”’ Orchestra, conducted by 
Artur Fiedler. Victor disc 12-0188, price 
$1.25. 


STRAUSS: Die Fledermaus—Overture; Bos- 
ton ‘‘Pops’’ Orchestra, conducted by Ar- 
thur Fiedler. Victor disc 12-0189, price 
$1.25. 


AFiedler—the Boston ‘‘Pops’’—Johann 
Strauss, Jr: a sure-fire combine which has 
provided much pleasure on records. The 
conductor handles these two overtures neat- 
ly—the playing is both incisive and buoyant. 
Although the excellent recording places these 
discs in the lead, they do not necessarily re- 
place the earlier ones of Walter (Victor set 
805). For as fine as these performances are 
there is a little more of the essence of the 
Viennese spirit in those of the older con- 
ductor. —P.G. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: The Sleeping Beauty— 
Music from the Ballet; Leopold Stokowski 
and his Orchestra. Victor set DM-1205, 
price $8.75 (manuel $9.75). 


Al do not know how many numbers com- 
prise the complete ballet of The: Sleeping 
Beauty, but I do know that the work is in 
three acts and requires almost four hours to 
perform. Stokowski has selected a goodly 
share of the score, most of which are re- 
garded as gems of music for the dance. Yet, 
as brightly colored and as attractively tune- 
ful as this music is, one can become surfeited 
with dance rhythms and the succession of 
facile and graceful melodies. Here, we are 
subjected to nearly forty minutes of this. To 
those who like romantic ballet at its best, 
this will probably be not a minute too long. 
To those, who like myself are not enamoured 
of this kind of music nor—for that matter 
of this aspect of Tchaikovsky’s creative work, 
less than half would suffice. Even the ex- 
cellently performed and recorded version of 
music from this ballet (containing ten selec- 
tions) by Constant Lambert and the Sadler’s 
Wells Orchestra, which Victor issued in July 
1940, proved too much for me. 

Stokowski plays this music fervently and 
with rare beauty of tone. His is a concert- 
hall performance de luxe—lavish, sensuous 
and dramatic. We are told that he aims to 
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translate the action into musical terms, but 
I doubt that any ballet production could do 
justice to his performance. 

The acoustical qualities of this set are its 
chief virtue for me, and I shall keep it for 
the extraordinarily lifelike reproduction of 
those few sections which I admire. We are 
told this splendid reproduction, which more 
than favorably competes with the best we 
have had from England in recent months, 
“results from the use of the latest type of 
recording equipment under controlled con- 
ditions.’’ I suspect “controlled conditions” 
has to do with the ideal placement of micro- 
phones and of musicians in relation to the 
acoustic liveness of the hall. A picture at the 
end of the notes shows the orchestra divided 
up into different groups which is probably 
the conductor’s contribution to the record- 
ing set-up. Stokowski has long been inter- 
ested in recording technique and his experi- 
ments in seating an orchestra have been 
numerous. To add to the glamour of the 
set, the conductor has written a foreword, 
prefacing four pages of text and pictures il- 
lustrating and narrating the plot. The plot, 
of course, is derived from the famous fairy 
tale, which lives again for most grownups in 
the beguiling qualities of Tchaikovsky’s 
melodies. In the theater, I should imagine, 
grownups would find the ballet more appeal- 
ing in the company of children. Perhaps 
the same holds true for these records, for to 
read the notes to some enraptured child and 
to play the music would not fail to enhance 
an elder’s enjoyment. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 4 in F 
minor, Op. 36; Philadelphia Orchestra, 
conducted by Eugene Ormandy. Colum- 
bia set M or MM-736, five discs, price 
$7.10. 


Aln my estimation, this is the best per- 
formance of the Fourth on records. Ormandy 
does not indulge in dramatic or sentimental 
excesses. His reading is effectively forth- 
right, with free-moving rhythms and a care- 
ful expression of detail. Throughout the 
performance, the lilting, lyrical phrases have 
the freedom of easy, natural breathing, which 
is happily conveyed by the recording. The 
elfin charm of the pizzicato, third movement 
has never been better conveyed. It is evi- 
dent that care and preparation has gone into 
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this performance, and the conductor—always 
one to exploit his orchestral sections to full 
advantage—obtains brilliant and luminous 
results from his splendid musicians. The 
solo playing is highly efficient. The passages 
for brasses alone are tellingly exploited with- 
out exaggeration, and where required they 
sound through the orchestration effectively. 
The string tone is consistently beautiful. Of 
course, the reproduction has much to do with 
all of this. Other conductors have not fared 
as well in this respect, for the present re- 
cording does create a valid feeling of realism. 

Of previous recordings of this work, Kous- 
sevitzky’s (made in 1937) was the most 
satisfactory but. marred by a senseless cut 
in the third movement. It is dated today. 
Mitropoulos’ version lacked essential drama 
and Stokowski’s over-dramatized version 
(Victor set 880) was poorly recorded. A 
recent performance by Constant Labert and 
the Hallé Orchestra (English Columbia DX- 
1096/100) is wholly admirable as an inter- 
pretation but the orchestra is an inferior 
ensemble compared to the Philadelphia. The 
old Mengelberg remains a memento of the 
conductor in his hey-day, but his dramatic 
excesses were not reflective of the composer’s 
intentions. —P.H.R. 


WALTON: Portsmouth Point — Overture; 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, °con- 


ducted by Dimitri Mitropoulos. Colum- 
bia disc 12755-D, price $1.25. 
AThe lack of acoustic ‘‘liveness” in this re- 


cording makes Walton’s music seem harsher 
and coarser than it is. To be sure, this is 
characteristic of the music but in the con- 
cert hall there is greater resonance to the 
strings than in this disc. The overture was 
inspired by a print of Thomas Rowlandson, 
an English caricaturist. The picture shows 
an animated scene on the waterfront at 
Portsmouth—sailors embarking and disem- 
barking, peddlars, idlers, and a motley crowd 
of civilians. Roystering, fighting, love-mak- 
ing, dancing and general high jinks are con- 
veyed in the picture and the music. Cons- 
tant Lambert says that Walton’s ‘‘material 
can be related to Handel on the one hand and 
to Prokofieff on the other’. The overture, 
animated and rhythmically irregular, suc- 
cessfully conveys the seething, bustling crowd. 
I can hardly imagine participating in a scene 
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of this kind daily any more than listening to 
Walton’s clever pictorial caricature. As an 
occasional piece it can prove diverting for 
its youthful high spirits. Mitropoulos’ per- 
formance is a zestful one that deserved better 
reproduction. Those who own the Boult- 
B.B.C. Orchestra disc (Victor 4327, now 
withdrawn) will not be tempted to trade the 
old one for new, despite the age of the 
former (1937). —P.H.R. 


JESSEL (arr. Gould): Parade of the Wooden 
Soldiers; and POLLA (arr. Gould): Danc- 
& ing Tambourine; The Robin Hood Dell 
Orchestra, conducted by Morton Gould. 
* Columbia disc 12748-D, price $1.25. 
AJessel’s famous ‘‘Wooden Soldiers’ become 
pompous Knights in Armor in this preten- 
tious arrangement, and even the ‘‘Dancing 
Tambourine” swims in an orchestral sea of 
Gould’s imagining. All very slick and en- 
terprising but a bit overpowering to one who 
does not favor this modern ostentation in 
music of this kind. Good recording. —P.G 





GRIEG: Piano Concerto in A minor; RACH- 
MANINOFF: Prelude in E flat Minor; 
Op. 23, No. 6;Oscar Levant (piano) and 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orch. of New 
York, conducted by Efrem Kurtz. Colum- 
bia set MMV-751, three plastic discs, 
price $8.85 (also M or MM-741, three 
discs, $5.85). 

APredecessors still in the catalogues: Rubin- 

stein and Gieseking. Besides these two 

giants of the keyboard, Levant does not 
show up too well. Granted that various in- 
terpretations of standard works are neces- 
sary; but (a) the Grieg concerto, pleasant 
as it may be, is an unimportant piece, and 
(b) Levant has not yet arrived at a point of 
pianistic stature where it is necessary to 
have his interpretations immortalized. 
Levant has the notes well in hand, and 
the recording is excellent. There are a few 
discrepancies from the printed score: he 
sometimes arpegiattes chords that should 
not be, he omits a few groups from the be- 
ginning of the first-movement cadenza, and 
in two places in the first movement he in- 
serts a mordent, evidently figuring that some- 
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thing was needed to grace the melodic line. 
These are not too important, but they add 
up. The pianist’s conception, technical points 
aside, cannot compare in maturity and finesse 
with that of his predecessors, and some of 
the piano-orchestral attacks are not exactly 
dovetailed. The old Gieseking (about 1938) 
recording shows its age, with an excess of 
bass and lack of overtone, which leaves the 
vigorous, ultra-brilliant Rubinstein set vir- 
tually alone in its field (as far as domestic 
recordings are concerned). —H.CS. 


HANDEL: Concerto in B flat, Op. 4, No. 6 
(3 sides); KIRCHHOFF (arr. Grand- 
jany): Arta and Rigaudon (1 side); COUP- 
ERIN (arr. Grandjany): Soeur Monique 
(Gigue en Rondeau) (1 side); FRANCIS- 
QUE (arr. Grandjany): Pavane et Brans- 
lés from Le Trésor d’Orphée (1 side); 
Marcel Grandjany (harp) with RCA Vic- 
tor Chamber Orchestra, conducted by 
Jean Paul Morel. Victor set DM-1201, 
price $4.00 (manuel $5.00). 


ATthe B flat Concerto belongs among the com- 
poser’s first set of six for organ. It is pre- 
supposed that the work was a favorite of 
Handel since he also arranged it for harp and 
harpsichord. Since this composition was 
planned for a small chamber orchestra, the 
revision does not materially alter the charac- 
ter of the music, and—in my estimation— 
it emerges as favorably on the harp as it 
does on the harpsichord or organ. Indeed, 
the florid passages of the solo portions of 
the work are well served by the harp. It 
was previously recorded by the French harp- 
ist, Lily Laskine, and by both Landowska 
and Roesgen-Champion on the harpsichord. 
Why the Landowska set was never issued in 
this country is inexplicable, though perhaps 
the sales figures on the Roesgen-Champion 
version (Victor discs 4363/64) did not war- 
rant a re-issue. Grandjany’s performance, 
better recorded than Laskine’s or Roesgen- 
Champion’s, is fluent and tonally expressive, 
and backed by a more musicianly orchestral 
accompaniment than either of the two ladies 
had. This is not top-drawer Handel, though 
the work is tunefully graceful and animated. 
Itjis somewhat of a novelty these days—es- 
pecially with the harp. The balance of the 
program is transcriptions of keyboard music 
from the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries— 
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only one of which, the Couperin, rates with 
the Handel. However, they make for pleas- 
ant listening and serve to reveal some of the 
best qualities of Grandjany’s artistry.—J.N. 
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HANDEL: Sonata No. 4 in D major, Op. 1, 
No. 13; Simon Goldberg (violin) and 
Gerald Moore (piano). Parlophone set 
P-59, two discs, price $5.00. 

AAmong the most treasurable sonata re- 

cordings are those of Beethoven and Mozart 

made by Goldberg and Lili Kraus. To add 
to that collection comes this splendid per- 
formance of one of Handel’s best known 
chamber works in which the violinist is 
joined by an equally sympathetic and pro- 
ficient pianist. Though I already own two 
recordings of this work—by Enesco and 

Schlussel and Szigeti and de Magaloff—I 

shall retain this one. There is in each a dif- 

ferent type of distinguished musicianship, 
which gives the satisfaction derived only 
from great artistry. In the slow movements 

Goldberg’s violin sings ingratiatingly and in 

the quick movements there is the proper 
swing and vitality. The playing of the Lar- 
ghetto (third movement) has dignity and 
warmth and the crescendo at the end is 
tellingly accomplished with rare poise. The 
recording is well balanced and completely 
satisfying though not of extended range. 


SCHUMAN: String Quartet No. 3; Gordon 
String Quartet. Concert Hall set AB, 
three discs, price $7.35 (Automatic). 

AThis work, written on commission from 

Town Hall and the League of Composers, 

stands midway in the ‘‘sequence of composi- 

tions leading toward the first great milestone 
in the compser’s artistic maturity, the Third 

Symphony’’. The latter work, one of the 

finest modern American symphonies, de- 

serves to be recorded. It is gratifying to find 
that Concert Hall made this composition 
available to the general public, instead of to 
its subscribers only. This is not music for 
casual listening. Its seriousness, its intricate 
thematic developments, and its emotional in- 
tensity demands concentration to appreciate 
fully the resourcefulness of the composer. 
Moreover, the individuality of the style de- 
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mands an open as well as receptive mind. 
The music, like all of Schuman’s, is mainly 
linear with interweaving melodies which 
gives rise to a pungent dissonance. The in- 
triguing way in which the music grows out 
of itself may seem somewhat bewildering on 
first acquaintance but repeated hearings will 
prove its logic. (Those who read a score will 
enjoy following this work.) One of the most 
fascinating aspects of this composition is its 
varied rhythmic schemes. Though the first 
and second movements are basically in the 
same tempo—three-quartet time, the com- 
poser varies the rhythmic character of dif- 
ferent phrases with an uncanny ingenuity 
that belies the fundamental metric pattern. 
The use of accented off-beats, derived from 
jazz, is an old trick of Schuman’s which he 
resourcefully employes in his finale. The 
work is in three movements: Introduction 
and Fugue, Intermezzo and Rondo Varia- 
tions. The excellent notes by David Hall 
offer ample description of the various move- 
ments to enhance the listener’s appreciation 
and enjoyment. 

The players give an expressive and techni- 
cally resourceful account of the score and the 
recording is spacious and lifelike. —P.H.R. 





BACH: Eight Little Preludes and Fugues; 
Ernest White playing the organ in his 
studio at Church of Saint Mary the Vir- 


gin, New York. Technichord set T-10, 

four discs, price $7.25. 
AThe organ, basically of the ‘“‘baroque’”’ de- 
sign, lends itself very well indeed to record- 
ing. It does not produce a ponderous rumble 
nor the unpleasant reverberations which has 
made so many organ records unsatisfactory. 
Moreover, the playing of Mr. White reveals 
sound and sensitive musicianship. He is 
rhythmically alert and understanding of vari- 
ation of mood. Bach's Eight Little Preludes 
and Fugues were composed as studies for his 
two eldest sons. The composer believed in 
making things interesting and a bit difficult 
for his pupils, and though he kept his contra- 
puntal style on a smaller scale the music he 
produced is often expressive of great depth 
of feeling. As the annotator of the excellent 
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notes says—these works are “‘little in naem 
and length, but great in musical merit’’, the 
sort of thing with which a student might 
begin his formal training and always retain 
in his repertoire. 

The notes with the set are very valuable. 
Besides pertinent comments on the music, 
the nature of the organ used is outlined as 
well as its specification of design. Also the 
characteristics of the recording are set forth, 
and lastly a miniature score of the music is 
furnished. Anyone reading music will be 
able to follow these works easily, and I feel 
certain it will intensify more than one listen- 
er’s interest and appreciation. This is one 
of the most laudable recording assemblies 
ever put out, commanding the fullest respect 
of musician and music lover alike. 

—J.N. 


BACH: Toccata and Fugue in D minor; 
Jeanne Demessieux (organ). Decca disc 
K.1635 price $2.00. 


AThe recording, made at St. Mark’s Church 
in London, is good but not what I would have 
expected from Decca’s extended range set- 
up. Mr. Sackville-West praised Mlle. Dem- 
essieux in his article on British records in our 
February issue. While I agree that “her 
playing is distinguished for extraordinary 
deftness and clarity’, I find it lacking in 
power and brilliance. No one needs to be 
told that this is a woman playing. However, 
I like this performance as well as any on 
domestic records. —P.G. 


.LISZT: Hungarian Rhapsodies Nos. 5, 6, 11 


and 15; Shura Cherkassky (piano). Vox 
set 175, 475, four 10-inch discs, price $4.75. 


AThe authenticity of many of Liszt’s Hun- 
garian melodies are open to dispute. Liszt 
is quoted as claiming them short transcrip- 
tions of Hungarian tunes as played by the 
gypsies of that land. Rhythmcally and har- 
monically, the rhapsodies have characteris- 
tics in common with true Hungarian gypsy 
music. The value of these compositions, I 
think Albert Lockwood in his Notes on the 
Literature of the Piano has summed up simply 
and concisely. He says: ‘There are still 
many admirers of those formless composi- 
tions, the Hungarian Rhapsodies, and it must 
be admittedgthat they,have a certain real 
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value. One either admires or dislikes them— 
there seem to be only two courses. They are 
undoubtedly better than the operatic fan- 
tasias and are very good keyboard music. 
They were originally written to astound, but 
since the public can no longer be astounded, 
one reason for playing them has been elimi- 
nated. Formally and musically the second 
remains the best, on account of its structure 
as well as its inspiring melodies.” 

The worth of the others has been convinc- 
ingly exhibited by gifted pianists. Bor- 
owsky, back in 1939, made the whole set of 
the rhapsodies for Polydor, playing them— 
as one English critic noted—‘‘with all the 
clarity and musicianship that he brings to 
Bach’’. It is unfortunate that these records 
were never issued in this country, for I am 
sure they would have been valuable for 
students and teachers, besides appealing to 
a large group of music lovers. Mr. Cherkas- 
sky reveals sympathetic insight into the 
four he has chosen to perform, exhibiting 
the requisite technical equipment. More- 
over, the piansist has had fine recording, some 
of the best piano reproduction Vox has given 
us. I have always admired this artist and 
this album sustains my best impressions of 
him. 

The E minor Rhapsody (No. 5) is less fa- 
miliar than the others. There is true poetic 
beauty in this nocturnal-like composition. 
The D flat major (No. 6) is the greatest favor- 
ite after No. 2 and needs no comment. The 
opening of No. IJ in A minor, in slow tempo, 
is florid—I believe I am right in saying the 
composer imitated cymbalom effects. It’s 
ending is a sparkling Vivace assai. No. 15 
in A minor is a literal transcription of the 
Hungarian Rdkoczy March—a noisy work— 
which demands dramatic treatment. Itisthe 
least appealing and I find myself wishing 
that the pianist had substituted the C sharp- 
minor (No. 12), which deserves to be known. 


—P.H.R. 


MOZART: Sonata in F minor, K. 310 (3 
sides); and HINDEMITH: Sonata No. 2 
(3 sides); Jacques Abram (piano). Musi- 
craft set 89, price $3.85. 

Alt was a mistake to put these two works 

together in an album, and the caption ‘from 

Classicism to Neo-Classicism’’ is as abusrd 

as the notes which endeavor to outline the 

theme. The deeply-felt Mozart overpowers 
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‘emotional content. 


the work-a-day thoughts of Hindemith. This 
is unfair to the modern whose work is skill- 
fully devised, concise and eminently pianis- 
tic. This is particularly true since Mr. 
Abram’s objective style is better suited to 
the latter composition. In the Mozart, the 
pianist plays neatly and fluently, but his 
forthrightness yields little variation of color 
or depth of feeling. Perhaps the recording 
has something to do with this, for the char- 
acter of tone while realistic lacks fullness. 
We have had so many fine piano recordings 
in the past year, in which the overtones of 
the instrument added an expressive warmth, 
that the absence of tonal beauty here is very 
apparent. However, since this splendid Mo- 
zart sonata is unavailable in domestic cata- 
logues, it is deserving of attention. The 
Hindemith offers a good example of the com- 
poser’s later style, but one that yields more 
to the facility of craftsmanship than to 
—J.N. 


PHILIPP: Feux-Follets; and MOMPOU: 
Jeunes filles au jardin; Guiomar Novaes 
(piano). Columbia 10-inch disc, price 
$1.00. 

AMme. Novaes, a pupil of Isidore Philipp, 

gives a brilliant and nimble performance of 

his familiar Wéil-of-the-wisp, an engagingly 
scintillating study. The interest in this disc 
will undoubtedly center around the record- 
ing of a piece by the controversial Spaniard, 

Frederico Mompou, an impressionistic com- 

poser who writes in a primitive style, with- 

out key signatures, cadences and _bar-di- 
visions. His Young Girls in the Garden from 

Scénes d’enfants, is a brittle, sharply-etched 

though tuneful composition, which despite 
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its unorthodox appearance on paper proves 
singularly rhythmical and definitely cad- 
enced in Mme. Novaes’ finished execution. 
The reproduction of both pieces is realistic 
but the surface sound in the Philipp proved 
disturbing. —J.N 
SCHUMANN: Kinderscenen (Scenes from 

Childhood), Op. 15; played by Maryla 

Jonas (piano). Columbia set X or MX- 

290, two discs, $3.35. 

AThese pieces stem from the period when 
Schumann was engaged in writing nothing 
but piano music. By the time of Kinder- 
scenen, Carnaval and similar compositions 
had been completed; the composer was at 
the height of his powers. Kinderscenen is a 
collection of thirteen short sketches. Their 
titles, in English translation, are: About 
Strange Lands and People; Curious Story; 
Playing Tag; Entreating Child; Content- 
ment; Important Event; Dreaming; By the 
Fireside; The Knight of the Hobbyhorse; AI- 
most Too Serious; The Bogey Man; Child 
Falling Asleep; and The Poet Speaks. It 
should be pointed out that Schumann fol- 
lowed his usual custom of naming the pieces 
after they had been composed. 

They are exquisite miniatures. In this day 
of Prokofieff toccatas and Shostakovitch 
preludes, not many pianists program them, 
though it is safe to say that there is not a 
piano student who has not studied them early 
in his career. The lack of public performance 
extends to recordings. Many years ago there 
were versions by Cortot, Moiseivitch and 
Yves Nat—all Schumann specialists; but 
these have been absent for some time. Thus 
the Jonas set is a welcome and needed re- 
recording. 

It would have been more welcome had the 
pianist consistently maintained the high 
point she sometimes reaches. Miss Jonas 
is a mannered pianist who often lets her 
mannerisms drift into sheer eccentricity. The 
excellent recording fully acquaints us with 
her nuanced playing and her amazing wide 
variety of touch. Note the left hand dy- 
namics in the Bogey Man, or the crisp, de- 
tached fingering in Playing Tag, or the deli- 
cate adjustments in Entreating Child. These 
are played with understanding. At other 
times, however, Miss Jonas imposes her per- 
sonality upon the music; and since her per- 
sonality appears to be of an uninhibited sort, 
the music does not gain thereby. Dreaming 
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(better known as Tratimeret), played with 
affectation, is pulled quite out of shape, and 
Almost Too Serious is much too burdened 
with excess “interpretation,” sinking and 
rising dvnamics, and an overstressed melodic 
line. Miss Jonas can play with beautiful sim- 
plicity and taste when she so chooses; it is a 
shame that she overdoes her part, especially 
in music as direct and simple as the Kinder- 
scenen. Chorus girls can stand makeup which 
looks ridiculous and rather repulsive on the 
face of a healthy young child. —H.C.S. 








BACH: Prelude; Courante; Sarabaznde and 
Bouree; Gavotte; Fugue; Andres Segovia 
(guitar). Musicraft set 90, two discs, 
price $2.85. 

ASeveral of these selections, written origi- 

nally for lute, were recorded by Segovia 

twenty years ago for H.M.V. and issued in 
this country by Victor. Since these early 
discs have long been unavailable, it is fitting 
that Segovia has re-recorded the lute pieces 
under more auspicious conditions, especially 
the Fugue. Musicraft has done well by the 
guitarist both reproductively and’ material- 
ly, for the surfaces are gratifyingly smooth. 

Segovia’s assembly of these selections as a 

suite might well have had the approval of 

the composer. The Prelude, Sarabande, 

Bouree and Fugue were originally lute pieces. 

The last, which Bach also used in his G 

minor Sonata for solo violin, according to 

Schweitzer, is generally regarded as having 

been first written for the lute. In the present 

transcription, it is played in A minor. The 
guitar is undoubtedly the closest instrument 
related to the lute, and few will deny that it 
serves the music well in the hands of an 
artist like Segovia. The Courante and Gavotte 
are from Bach's suites for solo cello, the 
former from Suite No. 2 and the latter from 

No. 6. Some may decry these arrangements 

but for my own part I think they are well 

adapted to the guitar. 

The program makes for enjoyable listen- 
ing, save for the Sarabande which seems a 
bit monotonous on first acquaintance. The 
fugue, with its structural strength, provides 
an appropriate ending, moreover it com- 
mands admiration for Segovia’s playing. It 
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LMOST 8 million phonograph owners spend 
hundreds of millions of dollars each year 
on records. But, in buying, so many of them 
choose haphazardly between several recordings 
of the same composition. Now, they can select 
the best recording every time — with the help 
of David Hall’s completely new, International 
Edition of The Record Book. 
Mr. Hall, a foremost authority, has person- 
ally evaluated more than 9,000 records or al- 
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is surprising how closely the guitar resembles 
the harpsichord though it allows for more 


variation of nuance. —P.H.R. 
DANCES: Roumanian Folk Dances (Bar- 
tok); Danse Russe (Stravinsky); Mazurka- 
Dudziarz in D major (Wieniawski) ; Hebrew 
Dance (Achron-Heifetz); A Dance Im- 
provisation on a Hebrew Folk Tune (Ac- 
ron); Jota-Navarra (de Sarasate); Broni- 
slaw Gimpel (violin) with Artur Balsam 
at the piano. Vox set 616, four 10-inch 
discs, price $3.75. 
AMr. Gimpel has a stylistic refinement and 
a tonal accuracy which makes his playing 
most pleasant. His technical endowments 
are considerable and his playing demon- 
strates engrossment of mood. Though his 
program is concerned with music in dance 
patterns, it does not prove monotonous. It 
is unfortunate that the major portion of these 
pieces are already available in fine per- 
formances, for few record buyers, outside of 
vocal fans, are given to making duplica- 
tions. The only selections unavailable in 
domestic catalogues are the Achron Dance 
Improvisation and the Wieniawski Mazurka, 
perhaps not of great import but well written 
for the violin. Young violinists absorbed 
only with virtuosity and tonal splendor will 
do well to look up this album which should 
stimulate their interpretative imaginations. 
For my own part, I shall look forward to any 
future releases by this artist with interest. 
Mr. Balsam provides competent accompani- 
ments and the satisfactory recording is 
backed up by smooth surfaces. —J.N. 
KREISLER: Caprice Viennois, Op. 2; and 
Recitative and Scherzo—Caprice, Op. 6; 
Zino Francescotti (violin) with Artur Bal. 
sam (piano). Columbia disc 72516-D, 
price $1.25. 
AThe violinist’s artistry is as unpretentious 
as it is affecting. Even the technical pas- 
sages are tonally suave. The Caprice Vien- 
nois is more of piece. The other does not 
hold together too well and the brevity of the 


scherzo makes it seem inconclusive. Mr. 
Balsam is a discreet accompanist. Good re- 
cording. —J.N. 





A CAPELLA CLASSICS: Our Father 
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(Gretchaninoff, arr. Kimball); Tenebrae 

factae sunt (Palestrina); Lost In the Night 

(Christiansen); Be Not Afraid (Motet for 

Double Choir in 8 parts) (Bach); O Blesl 

Redeemer (Bryceson Terharne); We Alzt 

Believe In One True God (Mueller); Lulla- 

by on Christmas Eve (Christiansen); The 

St. Louis A Capella Society, conducted by 

William B. Heyne. Premier Set AC 11, 

four plastic discs, price $9.47 (with tax). 
A There is a chamber music quality in choral 
singing ‘‘of personalized expression and high- 
ly coloristic refinement’’, according to Virgil 
Thomson, which is best preserved by amateur 
groups. The present choir, numbering about 
60 voices, has some of the agreeable qualities 
of chamber music. The singing is free and 
easy and never forced. Though lacking in 
incisiveness and spontaneity, there is none- 
theless a pleasing tonal smoothness and flexi- 
bility of line. One suspects that the group 
adore their conductor for they prudently fol- 
low his directions. Mr. Heyne is a conscien- 
tious leader who seems more concerned with 
sentiment of mood and tonal sweetness than 
in brilliance and vitality. I am fully aware 
that the conductor’s style is one which most 
listeners would endorse, but personally [ like 
a wider emotional contrast. The Palestrina 
and Bach works would have profitted with a 
greater precision of attack and tonal incisive- 
ness. Though the Bach Motet was written 
for the funeral of the wife of the deputy 
mayor of Leipzig, its colossal proportions 
aimed for a strength of purpose transcend- 
ing mere sentiment. The other works in the 
album, representative of church music of the 
past century, being more romantic in mood 
are well served by the conductor’s approach. 
Of these, the two compositions by Christian- 
sen—employing soprano solos—will, I feel 
certain, appeal for their sentiment. 

The recording is well balanced and free 
from distortion. The plastic surfaces are 
generally smooth although a few disturbing 
ticks were noticed. —J.N. 





BRAHMS: Der Kranz, Op. 84, No. 2; De 
Schmied, Op. 19, No. 4; Feldensamkeit, 
Op. 86, No. 2; Lottie Lehmann (soprano) 
with Paul Ulanowsky at the piano. Victor 
10-inch disc, No. 10-1405, price $1.00. 

Athe singing is not without effort and the 

tonal quality is not always affecting. Still, 

there are moments which recall the Lottie 
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Lehmann of more halcyon days—such a 
moment as the phrase, mir ist, als ob ich 
laengst gestorben bin, in the second verse of 
Feldensamkeit which the singer invests with 
exceptional poetic feeling. Yet, this song, 
though sung in a mezzo key, lacks perfect 
poise throughout. Der Kranz is, I believe, a 
first recording. The song comes from a group 
(containing the more familiar Vergebliches 
Staenchen) which Brahms in his inscription 
intimated might be sung by two voices. The 
poem deals with a young girl’s concern about 
a garland of roses a youth gave her. The 
mother admonishes her not to get upset, 
“throw away the wreath, forget you both 
the roses and the lad’. ‘But the wreath 
has thorns. . .that hold it fast,’’ says the 
daughter, and what the youth said is similar- 
ly intangled in her thoughts ‘‘all day long”’. 
The soprano effectively conveys the spirit of 
this song, but her delivery of Der Schmied 
is strained and breathy, despite the use of a 
lower key. —J.N. 


FAURE: Lydia, Op. 4, No. 2; Le plus doux 
chemin, Op. 87; Mandoline, Op. 58, No. 1; 
Spleen, Op. 51, No. 3; Aurore, Op. 39, 
No. 2; Arpége, Op. 76, No. 2. Isobel 
French (soprano), Paul Doguereau (pia- 
no). Prison, Op. 83, No. 1; Nell, Op. 18, 
No. 1; Diane Séléné, Op. 118, No. 3; 
Danseuses, Op. 113, No. 4; Soir, Op. 83, 
No. 2; Larmes, Op. 51, No. 1; Olympia 
di Napoli (soprano) Paul Doguereau (pia- 
no). Technichord set T-7, three discs, 
price $5.50. 

AWhen, in November 1945, Nadia Boulang- 

er organized a Fauré festival at Harvard, 

Mmes. French and di Napoli were among the 

performers; it seems that this program is a 

memento of that occasion. That Mlle. 

Boulanger selected these singers to present 

the works of the master she so loves and re- 

veres is the highest recommendation, and we 
may infer that something of the Boulanger 
influence is traceable in their recorded per- 
formances. It is fitting, then, that the two 
adjectives which come most readily to mind 
to describe the singing are ‘‘tasteful” and 

“modest”. And the praise thus rendered is 

less negative than it sounds. Neither lady 

has a remarkable voice, yet both are stylists 
of distinction. Miss di Napoli, who, we are 
told, is a protégée of Miss French, sings with 

a fresher quality of tone but somewhat less 
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security and poise, in the same musicianly 
tradition. 

The program offers a real temptation to 
lovers of French song, for few of the selec- 
tions are readily available on records in this 
country, and three would seem to be recorded 
for the first time. On the whole I find the 
ladies happiest in the less familiar songs. 
Lydia, as Miss French sings it, is a little too 
simple, too impersonal—more can be made 
of the words. Panzéra (Victor M-478) 
managed to give it more color without dis- 
turbing the rhythm. But Le plus doux 
chemin, Spleen and Aurore are beautifully 
presented. Miss di Napoli hits an occasion- 
ally unsteady note in an otherwise impressive 
deliver of Prison, and in some of the others 
her rhythm seems a little mechanical. But 
never once is either lady guilty of any sort 
of artistic indiscretion. 

I am well aware that some listeners are 
going to be disappointed in the voices them- 
selves, though I have a feeling that on con- 
tinued acquaintance they will get to sound- 
ing better. It would be useless to claim that 
Miss French’s Aurore has the sheer vocal ap- 
peal of Ninon Vallin’s (Pathé PD 46) yet it 
has a greater neatness and reserve. Nor 
has Miss di Napoli’s Nell the feathery light- 
ness of Frijsh’s (Victor M-668).. Panzéra is 
much tenderer in Diane Séléné (part of the 
cycle L’Horizon chimérique) and Maggie 
Teyte, at her loveliest, makes a more mean- 
ingful thing of Soir (HMV DA 1817). Yet 
this is a program worth owning, even with a 
few duplications, and singing which will be 
more appealing on the tenth playing than 
the first. Mr. Doguereau, who contributed 
the notes which accompany the set, is a 
musician obviously at home in the the Fauré 
style, and for the most part—notably in 
Mandoline—he contributes impressively to 
the picture, though occasionally he gets the 
short end of the balance. The records have 
good smooth surfaces. —P.L.M. 


HANDEL: Messiah. Elsie Suddaby (so- 
prano), Marjorie Thomas (contralto), Hed- 
dle Nash (tenor), Trevor Anthony (basso), 
Herbert Dawson (organ), the Luton Choral 
Society and Special Choir, the Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Sir 
Thomas Beecham. Victor sets DM-1194/ 
95, twenty-one discs, two albums, price 
$28.25. 





AWhen Sir Thomas Beecham first produced 
his version of the Messiah back in 1926 he 
stirred up considerable controversy by the 
freshness of his approach, and by his delib- 
erate flaunting of the hallowed traditions for 
generations associated with the work. A 
couple of years later he recorded the first 
“complete”? Messiah (actually there were 
several numbers missing from it) thereby es- 
tablishing his performance as something of 
a classic. It may even be that his success in 
that recording discouraged competition, for 
not until last year did any conductor arise 
to challenge it. With the release of the 
Sargent set (Columbia MM-666, see ARG 
March 1947) the Beecham was definitely 
superceded as a recording, yet to some of us 
the latter’s incomparable vitrues still more 
than compensated for its mechanical weak- 
Nor does this new Victor release 
completely efface its memory. 

The new recording begins with an intro- 
ductory talk by Sir Thomas, in which he ex- 
plains the outstanding novelty in his new 
reading of the score. This is the use of four 
different choral bodies calculated to main- 
tain at all times a proper balance with the 
orchestral forces, to give the more florid sec- 
tions a lightness and clarity of detail impos- 
sible to the customary festival choir, and 
again to provide full tonal weight and body 
when the nature of the music demands these 
things. The contrasts thus achieved, as 
Sir Thomas points out, are an antidote to 
the deadly monotony which is the bane of 
so many Messiah performances. 


nesses. 


It seems to me that the conductor has well 
made his point in this recording, and so far 
as the choral portions of the score are con- 
cerned, I doubt if his performance will find 
a formidable rival for many years to come. 
To be sure this is still not a Messiah returned 
to the manner of its composer’s times (such 
a performance was given by the New York 
Oratorio Society this past season) and it will 
not satisfy the Handel purists. The im- 
portant thing is its irresistable vitality. In 
reviewing the Sargent set I criticized a lack 
of “perfectly poised and flowing rhythm.” 
As expected, Beecham’s mastery of exactly 
that is especially impressive, and each of the 
choruses carries its own kind of thrill. The 
resiliency and the superb articulation of For 
unto Us a Child Is Born provide a new and 
exciting experience, as does also the crescendo 
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leading up to the climatic word ‘‘Wonderful.”’ 
Something similar may be said of His Yoke 
Is Easy, All We Like Sheep and Lift Up Your 
Heads, while Surely He Hath Born Our 
Griefs (with its magnificant change in the 
passage ‘‘The chastisement”’), Hallelujah and 
the final Amen are mightily and majestically 
impressive. 

For the soloists I have less enthusiasm. 
Certainly Miss Suddaby, Miss Thomas and 
Mr. Anthony are hardly a match for Miss 
Labbette, Miss Brunskill and Mr. Williams, 
who sang in the older Beecham set, though I 
find them decidedly preferable to the solo- 
ists in the Sargent recording. Indeed Lab- 
bette and Brunskill set a standard in their 
singing of He Shall Feed His Flock, Come 
unto Him, How Beautiful Are the Feet, He 
Was Despised and I Know that My Redeemer 
Liveth, which hardly a contemporary singer 
could hope to match, by expressive tonal 
beauty (that is a tone which was not only 
beautiful in itself, but conveyed by its very 
quality the spirit of the text). Miss Suddaby 
is perhaps the most successful soprano on 
records to date in the accuracy of her vocaliz- 
ing in Rejoice Greatly, yet she does not con- 
vey the spirit of the aria as did Labbette, 
who sang it at a speed which apparently 
rendered absolute cleanness in the swift 
passages virtually an impossibility. Suddaby 
does a good straight job of How Beautiful 
Are the Feet, without the aforementioned ex- 
pressiveness of Labbette, and again her slow 
and trance-like I Know that My Redeemer 
Liveth, effective as it is, has not the human 
appeal of her predecessor. Miss Thomas, 
likewise, has a clear, healthy and attractive 
voice, and sings always tastefully (though 
she may occasionally overshoot the pitch) 
but Brunskill belonged to the great tradition 
of English contraltos. A similar, though less 
striking contrast may be made between Mr. 
Anthony and Mr. Williams. Nash, on the 
other hand, is a more impressive singer than 
Eisdell, because his voice is a better one, 
and because of a certain precious quality in 
Eisdell’s diction. There are a couple of un- 
certain moments in Nash’s Comfort Ye, My 
People, and his coloratura is rather less con- 
trolled than Eisdell’s in Every Valley, but he 
rises to greater eloquence in the later solos, 
notably the infinitely moving Behold and See. 

On the evidence of the two Beecham sets, 
the conductor has not been strict to impose 
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uniformity on the soloists in the treatment 
of appoggiaturas. Some are done in the ac- 
customed manner, and some, in the same 
voice, are not. Indeed in this there is no 
uniformity between the two albums. Here, 
for once, one might wish for a firmer control 
from Sir Thomas—or is there a subtle plan 
in this which has escaped me? 

As to the recording itself, it is, as Mr. Reed 
pointed out last month, “clear, tonally clean 
and well balanced. . But not as brilliant as 
the Sargent set.”” The difference is certain- 
ly not sufficient to counterbalance the far 
superior performance—in fact on some ma- 
chines it may be to Beecham’s advantage. 
Like most recent releases this set has its 
share of extra surface noises, and as usual 
this varies from one record side to the next. 

—P.L.M. 


KLEINSINGER: Brooklyn Baseball Can- 
tata; Robert Merrill (baritone) with Russ 
Case and his Orchestra and Chorus. Victor 
set DC-42, two 10-inch discs, price $3.00 
(manuel $4.00). 

AHaving been born in Brooklyn, I am 

elected to review this recording. Like Brook- 

lyn, the present work has a history. It was 
written and first performed on the Columbia 

Workshop in 1937, and then became part of 

an ill-fated Broadway musical titled, Of V I 

Sing. When the show closed the cantata 

disappeared from view, but Brooklynites 

were so pleased with Kleinsinger’s opus they 
made him an honorary member of the Society 
for the Prevention of Disparaging Remarks 

About Brooklyn. Merrill, also born in Brook- 

lyn, heard this work the first time a year ago 

and decided it deserved recording. Whether 
all Brooklyn folks will agree with him is 
doubtful. The merit of this work is contin- 
gent on personal sympathies and its appeal 
to one’s imagination. The lyrics by Michael 
Stratton are clever, but some of the senti- 
ment seems to me to be forced, and the cli- 
max is spoilt by a long sentimental coda, re- 
hashing material used before. Kleinsinger 
has written a tuneful score in the popular 
manner. Whether or not the cantata ‘‘can 
be termed a truly American version of 

Gilbert and Sullivan’’, as the notes state, 

will be decided by the individual. 

The story of this work concerns a game 
between the Dodgers and their deadly rivals, 
the Yankees, in which a pinch hitter for the 
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Dodgers saves the day. The cantata con- 
tains one clever song, sung by the hated 
umpire, a satire on an operatic aria. Another 
song, It’s Up To You, sung by McGinty’s 
girl when he steps up to the plate, strikes an 
incongrous moment with its sentimentality, 
but it may well become a popular number 
with torch singers. Perhaps I’m taking this 
whole thing too seriously. After all, it’s good 
clean fun, and if it does not intrigue me great- 
ly that may be my own shortcoming. Mer- 
rill gives his all, as they say in the jazz world, 
and Cass and his crowd are right in the 
groove. Fine recording. 


MARKS: Mr. Lincoln and His Gloves; 
and KLEINSINGER: Absalom, My Son; 
George London (bass) with Josef Blatt at 
the piano. Victor disc 12-0238, price $1.25. 

ATthese are musical political documents of 
no great merit. Mr. Marks has added noth- 
ing of value to Carl Sandburg’s poem on 
Lincoln and half the lines are left for decla- 
mation. Kleinsinger’s song is repetitious 
and rather tedious. The singer, who has ap- 
peared with the San Francisco Opera and 
more recently with the Koussevitzky per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis, 
lacks tonal warmth and the resonating round- 
ness of a true bass. His excellent diction 
helps put over the selections. The pianist 
is competent, and the recording good. 
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NAPOLI CANTA: Santa Lucia (Cottrau); 
Feneste che lucive (Bellini); Passtone (Tag- 
liaferri-Valente-Bovio); ’A Canzone ’e Na- 
pule (DeCurtis-Bovio); Core’ngrato (Car- 
dillo); Quanno tramonta 'o sole (Gambar- 
dello-Russo); Francesco Albanese (tenor) 
with Orchestra. Cetra-Soria set 103, three 
10-inch discs, price $4.50. 


ADespite his success in opera, this young 
tenor’s fame is linked to the folk and love 
songs of his birthplace, Naples. He sings 
them with caressing tones calculated to create 
nostalgia in exiled natives and those travel- 
lers, who have been wooed and won by the 
beauty of Naples and her environs. These 
are popular songs of longing, sentiment and 
Latin emotion, appealingly melodic. Ex- 
cellent recording. 


OPERATIC ARIAS: Ariadne Auf Naxos— 
Sein wir wieder gut (Aria of the Composer) 
(Richard Strauss); Die tote Stadt—Mari- 
etta’s Lied (Korngold); Der Freischeuts— 
Agathes Gebet (Weber); Polyna Stoska 
(soprano) with Metropolitan Opers Or- 
chestra, conducted by Max Rudolf. Co- 
lumbia set MX-294, two discs, price $3.35. 


AThis young American singer is a gifted 
artist, who knows how to float and control 
her voice. Her first operatic role in this 
country was the Composer in Strauss’ Art- 
adne with the City Center Opera Company 
in New York. Later, she sang in Kurt 
Weill’s musical version of Street Scene. Her 
first recordings were in Columbia’s album of 
excerpts from that score, (set 683). In the 
spring of 1947, she became a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company where her 
performances of Eva in Die Metstersinger and 
Donna Elvira in Don Giovanni were ac- 
claimed. 

The singer has selected three difficult arias 
which she manipulates with musical intelli- 
gence but not always with full success. The 
Strauss aria is difficult some of its melodies 
are awkwardly shaped and its tessitura is not 
easy. Miss Stoska does not conceal the dif- 
ficulties of some of the high notes. This aria 
appeals for its harmonic richness, and the 
fact that it has never been previously re- 
corded makes this disc most welcome. Mart- 
etta’s Lied in the opera house is heard as a 
duet. It was recorded as such all of two 
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decades ago by Lotte Lehmann and Richard 
Tauber for Parlophone, but it is more familiar 
as a soprano solo. Here, Miss Stoska is at 
her best and her exquisite pianissimo singing 
on the high notes is a delight to the ear. No 
other singer except Maria Nemeth has sung 
this song so persuasively on records. There 
is charm and beauty of tone in her per- 
formance of Agathe’s Prayer, but there is 
also a lack of dramatic intensity. The latter 
part of this aria asks for more contrast and 
a bigger climax than the singer summons. 
However, Miss Stoska would find few rivals 
today to best her. The orchestral accom- 
paniments of Mr. Rudolf and the recording 
are excellent. —J.N. 


PUCCINI: La Bohéme (complete); Bidu 
Sayao (Mimi); Richard Tucker (Rudolfo); 
Salvatore Baccaloni (Benoit and Alcin- 
doro); Mimi Benzell (Musetta); Fran- 
cesco Valentino (Marcello) ; George Cehan- 
ovsky (Schaunard); Lodovico Oliviero 
(Parpignol); Nicola Moscona (Colline); 
Lawrence Davidson (Sergeant); Metro- 
politan Opera Chorus and Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Giuseppe Antonicelli. Colum- 
bia set OP or MOP-27, thirteen discs, 
price $19.95. 


AtThis set came in too late for detailed re- 
view this month, since we have declinéd to 
listen to recordings in the offices of a phono- 
graph company. From what we were able 
to hear, the first act and several odd sides. 
the performance impresses us as a respec- 
table one with a not too well balanced cast 
and rather unimaginative orchestral direc- 
tion. Naturally, the recording betters other 
existent versions of the opera, but this alone 
does not suffice. There is more dramatic in- 
tensity and color in the older Columbia set 
(OP-5), though some of the singing is less 
refined, and the Beecham directed last act 
(set 274) remains unsurpassed for its con- 
ductor’s expressive subtlety which is felici- 
tously reflected in the singing. Of the sev- 
eral complete versions, the 1938 La Scala 
version, featuring Gigli and Albanese (Vic- 
tor sets 518/19), remains the most vivid 
and spirited performance. —P.H.R. 


ROBESON RECITAL OF POPULAR FA- 
VORITES: Ol’ Man Rover and I Siill 
Suits Me from Show Boat (Kern); Ma 
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Curly-Headed Babby (Clutsam); Ma Lindy 
Lou (Strickland); The House I Live In 
(Robinson-Allen); Sylvia (Speaks) ; Wagon 
Wheels (De Rose); It Ain’t Necessarily So 
from Porgy and Bess (Gershwin); Paul 
Robeson (baritone) with Columbia Con- 
cert Orchestra, conducted by Emanuel 
Balaban. Columbia set M or MM-732, 
four 10-inch discs, price $4.75. 

Aln the July 1946 issue Mr. Miller said of 
Mr. Robeson’s voice that it “is one of the 
richest and noblest given to our generation, 
and there is a powerful simplicity about the 
man which disarms criticism”. This thought 
prevails as one listens to this recital of popu- 
lar favorites. There was a time when the 
singer had more vitality, but the smoothness 
and rich beauty of his singing today still 
holds a strong fascination despite some of it 
suggests crooning. Knowing his earlier re- 
cording of Ol’ Man River with its more dy- 
namic energy, I find the present one disap- 
pointing in his lack of power in his high tones. 
The Clutsam song, intended for the female 
voice seems incongruous from a bass. The 
fact that Robeson alters a few words and 
merely croons does not make it appropriate. 
The other songs are immediately appealing 
for their simplicity and expressiveness. This 
is Paul Robeson today—an artist who has 
mellowed and grown more reserved—who 
though lacking in the vitality of former 
times has lost none of his sympathy and 
nobility. 

Many of these songs would have profitted 
with paino accompaniment. The orchestral 
arrangements of Norman Lockwood are 
often too pretentious. Mr. Balaban handles 
his orchestra capably and smoothly, never 
overpowering the singer. The recording is 
excellent. —J.N. 


SEA SHANTIES (Traditional—arr. Tom 
Scott): Blow the Man Down; Rio Grande; 
The Drummer and the Cook; Shenandoah; 
Haul-A-Way, Joe; Low Lands; The Drunk- 
en Sailor; A-Rovin’; Leonard Warren 
(baritone), with Orchestra and Chorus, 
conducted by Morris Levine. Victor set 
MO-1186, four 10-inch discs, price $4.75. 

ALike Negro spirituals, sea shanties provoke 

a response or they mean nothing at all. I 

suppose it is all a matter of imagination. 

Both spirituals and sea shanties are folk art 

at a high point of individuality and character. 
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Such shanties as Shenandoah, Rio Grande and 
The Drunken Satlors never fail to stimulate 
me. Equally affecting are Haul-A-Way, Joe 
and Blow the Man Down. A dozen years or 
more ago the admirable English baritone, 
John Goss, made recordings of most of the 
selections in this album which have long 
given me considerable pleasure. Goss was 
not so suggestive of the operatic artist as 
Warren. Too, the arrangements Goss used, 
including male voice quartet, were less so- 
phisticated. Tom Scott has dressed up these 
folk songs very ingeniously but very pre- 
tentiously. However, since the orchestra 
provides an effective background the chorus 
sings well, and Mr. Warren gives of his rich- 
ly resonant voice unstintingly, it all makes 
for good entertainment, particularly since 
Warren and the chorus get the texts across. 
After all you cannot spoil good tunes no 
matter what you do to them. 

Good recording but the surfaces are not 
the smoothest. Pe 


STRAUSS: ‘Where There's Love (based on 
the waltzes from Der Rosenkavalier); and 
GRIEG: Springtide; Jeanette MacDonald 
(soprano) with orchestra, conducted by 
Robert Armbruster. Victor 10-inch disc 
10-1420, price $1.00. 

AThese selections are sung by Miss Mac- 

Donald in the M-G-M film, Three Daring 

Daughters. They are typical Hollywood ar- 

rangements which the soprano’s admirers 

may think serve her to advantage, but they 
do not similarly serve the composers of the 
original music. The singing is cautious 

rather than spontaneous. —J.N. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: None But the Lonely 
Heart; and d’HARDELOT: Because; 
Leonard Warren (baritone) with Willard 
Sektberg. Victor 10-inch disc 10-1406, 
price $1.00. 

AWarren does a creditible job in both of 

these popular. songs and Sektberg provides 

excellent accompaniments. Since both songs 
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are available in many recordings, this disc 
would seem to be expressly for Warren’s ad- 
mirers. Of the many Lonely Hearts, my 
preference leans toward Gorin’s, and of all 
modern singers who have chosen to record 
that hackneyed and dated ballad, Because, 
I think Peerce remains unexcelled. Any- 
way, it was always intended as a tenor’s 
number. —J.N. 


WEILL: Four Walt Whitman Songs; Wil- 
laim Horne (tenor) with Adam Garner 
(piano). Concert Hall Society Set 7, 
Series B, Limited edition. 

AThese songs of Kurt Weill are given their 
first performance on Concert Hall recordings. 
It is seldom that a recording company has 
taken advantage of the privilege to present 
a world premiere. The four songs are 
settings of Whitman’s Beat! Beat! Drums!, 
Oh Captain! Oh Captain!, Come Up from the 
Fields Father and Dirge for Two Veterans. 
Oh Captain! is Whitman’s tribute to Lincoln 
and the others are from the poet’s Drum 
Taps—Civil War poems. These are not 
easy texts to set to music; they rise and fall 
in cadence and climax, and the words are 
difficult to fit to musical lines. Weill adopts 
a lyric-narrative style, which lacks true cli- 
mactic build-ups. His most immediately 
impressive settings are Oh Captain! and 
Come Up from the Fields. The former has 
more depth of expression than the light tenor 
voice of Mr. Horne can summon. The latter 
has an engaging lilt and an attractive piano 
part, but the music should have been 
altered to a more dramatic mood in the later 
stanzas, particularly where Whitman itali- 
sized the words. 

Weill has not too successfully synchronized 
Whitman’s words to the music. His is more 
valiant than valid attempt. Mr. Horne 
sings pleasantly and with intelligible diction, 
but I feel a more substantial voice would 
have served these songs to advantage better. 
Mr. Garner handles the accompaniments 
admirably, and the recording is excellent. 


—P.H.R. 


AMERICAN FOLK SONGS: Barbara Al- 
len; He’s Gone Away; Poor Wayfaring 
Stranger; Black Is the Color; Red Rosy 
Bush; The Nightingale; Jo Stafford with 
orchestra, conducted by Paul Weston. 
Capitol Album CC-75, three 10-inch discs, 
price $3.00. 
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BALLADS AND FOLK SONGS, VOL. II: | 
John Henry; Who Killed Cock Robin; | 
The Lass from the Low Countree; Frog 
Went Courtin’; Go’Way from my Window; 
Jack O’ Diamonds; John Jacob Niles, 
accompanying himself on his dulcimer. 
DISC set 733, three 10-inch discs, price 
$3.75. 

AJo Stafford has been wise to turn from the 

popular song field and give her attentions to 

a group of favorite folk songs, for she has 

the voice to sing them and she is singularly 

free of the affectations of style of most in 
her field. There is a slightly husky quality 
to her voice which she effectively exploits. 

The very simplicity of her singing, as well as 

its effortlessness, makes for pleasurable list- 

ening, and the attractively arranged orches- 
tral accompaniments add a welcome back- 
ground. Purists may protest, but I find some 
of the orchestral interludes most appealing, 
and they are well played. Good recording. 

John Jacob Niles is a folk song stylist. 

He can still put over a song but the effect is 

more of stunt today than in previous times, 

for Niles has very little voice left. What re- 
mains is on the high end and purely falsetto. 

Perhaps it is unfair to Mr. Niles, but a friend 

entering the room when his Lass from the 

Low Countree was being played; refused to 

believe a man was singing. It is that kind 

of singing, one minute dry-toned but mas- 


culine, and the next a disembodied falsetto. | 
This kind of thing does not appeal to me. 
—J.N.| 





Heritage Series 





DONIZETTI: La Favorita—Anthéma de 
Balthazar; and ADAM: Le Chélet—Chan- 
son Militaire; Marcel Journet (bass). Vic- 
tor disc 15-1026, price $2.50. 


DONIZETTI: Linda di Chamounix—O luce 
di quest’ anima; and VERDI: Ernani— 
Ernani involami; Marcella Sembrich (so- 
prano). Victor disc 15-1027, price $2.50. 


VERDI. Don Carlos—Per me giunto e il di 
supremo; and TITTA: Daz canti d'amore 
(canzone); Titta Ruffo (baritone). Victor 
disc 15-1028, price $2.50. 
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MASSENET: Le Cid—O Souverain, O Juge, 
O Pére!l; and MASCAGNI: Cavalleria 
Rusticana—Addio alla madre; Riccardo 
Martin (tenor). Victor disc 15-1029, price 
$2.50. 

BRUELL: Das Golden Kruez—Wie anders 
war es!; and WAGNER: Tannhaueser— 
Blick’ ich umher; Otto Gortiz (baritone). 

AVictor’s latest Heritage Series bring forth 

two worthy Journet performances and an 

exceptionally fine one of Sembrich. Journet 

(1867-1933) possessed one of the great bass 

voices of his time. He made his Metropoli- 

tan debut on January 4, 1901 as the King in 

Aida. During his short period there, he was 

never awarded leading roles since Plancon’s 

prestige prevented this. Later, he sang with 
the Chicago Opera Association under more 
auspicious circumstances. His voice grew 
in richness and roundness as will be noted 
in the two selections he sings on the present 
record. Dans le service de l’Autriche, from 
an opéra comique by Adolphe Adam, was 
made in 1910. The quality here is light and 
almost baritone, and the singing recalls An- 
cona. In the Curse of Balthazar from the 
Donizetti opera (made in 1917), the voice is 
fuller and more dramatic. I doubt this latter 
selection was ever released to the public. It 
is an excellent memento. Journet sang al- 
most up to the time of his death and in the 
late 1920s made some electrical recordings, 
one of which—the entrance and opening aria 
of Anthanaél from Thais (H.M.V. DB1169) 

—I own and have long cherished. 

Twenty years ago in an interview, Mme. 
Sembrich told us that none of the records 
did her complete justice, but perhaps she 
forgot her O luce di quest’ anima or never 
heardit onan adquate machine. She claimed 
the old recording horn made her apprehen- 
sive, and certainly it gave a false, ‘‘hooty”’ 
quality to her upper tones. There is far less 
of this in the Linda aria which is superbly 
sung. There is verve and glowing tonal bril- 
liancy, albeit the usual liberties that colora- 
turas permit themselves. This recording 
reveals the perfect uniformity of her voice 
throughout its range from its lowest tones to 
her final, ringing hich C. Less persuasive is 
her Ernant, for much of the singing sounds 
muffled and “hooty’’. A rival to the Linda 
air among the soprano’s records is the duet 
from Don Pasquale, sung with Scotti. In it, 
she is at her best. These selections were made 
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in 1908 in Sembrich’s fiftieth years. Critics 
claimed her voice still retained its freshness 
and beauty at this time. 

Titto Ruffo (born 1877) had a brazen 
clarity to his high tones, which critics often 
said were ‘‘the chief and most important 
feature of his performances”. It was the 
tremendous power of his voice that beguiled 
his listeners. He was not a true stylist and 
took many liberties with tempo, breath, and 
diction. Neither of these selections repre- 
sents Ruffo at his best. The Don Carlos, 
made in 1908, lacks the warmth and express- 
iveness the aria demands and the voice has 
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WANTED (will pay reasonable price if in good condi- 
tion) Victor set 495-Elizabethan Songs (Meili); Vic- 
tor set 535—Trapp Family; Victor sets 572 and 547— 
Hindemith Sonatas; Imported Columbia-LFX578/ 
579/561—Henri Casadesus Soc. Ancient Instruments; 
Imported Columbia LF641—Rameau, LF231—Faure 
Bacarolle No. 3, DF84--Chabonnieres; H.M.V .D1560--, 
Bach-Elgar; H.M.V. DB5244/45—Gade Trio; H.M.V. 
DB 5049—Rheinberger; Lumen 32054—Dutay; Lu- 
men 30002—Rameau; Lumen 30007—Gounod, also 
Lumen 33409/12—Histoire de la Chansons Francaise; 
Sems 1145—Tartini Quartet; Imp. Columbia D19129 
—Vierne Kyrie; Imp. Col. DFX226 Vierne Carillon; 
Polydor 19/20—Weber Dud; Pathe PAT-X93055— 
Franck Rebecca; Lumen 3005/32004, Pathe X93039— 
St. Saens Xmas Oratorio; MIA 1—Peri; MIA 2/3/4; 





H.M.V. HR-794/95—Adriana Lecouvreur; H.M.V. 
DB2012—Paoli; Pathe PAT 10—Faure Andante; 
H.M.V. DAS222—Buxtehude Passacaglia; H.M.V. 


DB5618/19—Pfitzner; H.M.V. W1595—Dalyrac Quar- 
tet. C. I. Cohn, 37 Brevoort Lane, Rye, New York. 





FOR SALE 2-minute Edison, complete with crane and 
morning glory horn, in good condition but with missing 
clip (replaced by staple) on the swinging gate. Last 
patent on the machine 1907; on horn, Standard, 1906. 
FOB Indianapolis, $12.50. Karl W. Fischer, 1525 
Park, 2, Indianapolis 2, Ind. 





LISTS Classical Music in English Catalogues. Ar- 
ranged by composer and artists, including March 1948 
issues. Parlophone 35c; Decca 50c (both complete); 
Columbia 50c and H.M.V. 60c include only records 
not listed in USA. Burt Richardson, Box 721, Kirk- 
land, Washington. 





FOR SALE 1 Audax Microdyne Pick-up, Model B-36 
H, 500 ohm impedance, and matching AMERTRAN 
transformer; also Garrard 78 rpm transcription-type 
motor; both in excellent working condition. Make 
offer, L. L. Chapman, 90 Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. 





VOCAL RARITIES by Battistini, Boninsegna, Cavalieri, 
McCormack, Plancon, Sammarco, etc. Send for price 
list to: P. R. Napier, 183 Ladbroke Grove, London 
W. 10, England. 
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Moreover, Ruffo in- 
Anyone fa- 


considerable vibrato. 
dulged in his usual liberties. 
miliar with De Luca’s superb record of this 


would hardly prefer Ruffo’s. The reverse 
face of the record labels the singer’s Pari 
siamo from Rigoletto, but the envelope lists 
the Italian ballad which we hear, written by 
the singer’s brother. It is uninteresting 
musically though much better sung. 

Riccardo Martin (born 1878) sang at the 
Metropolitan from 1907 through 1913. He 
possessed an expressive dramatic voice, though 
he was not a great actor. In neither of the 
selections is the singing of sufficient distinc- 
tion to compare with Thill’s and Caruso’s 
records. The recitative to the prayer of the 
Cid lacks ease and the aria is mannered. The 
slow pace of Turiddu’s Addio drags and the 
tenor fails to mark the rhythm. These rec- 
ords were made in 1910. 

Otto Goritz (1873-1929) was best in roles 
like Beckmesser, Klingsor and Alberich. 
During his Metropolitan days he was con- 
sidered the ideal interpreter of sinister char- 
acters. His vocal style lacked flexibility for 
roles like Wolfram, and his singing of the 
“Eulogy of Love’’ is more prudently than 
pleasantly accomplished. In neither this 
aria nor the one from a once popular German 
opera does the baritone have the requisite 
legato for affecting renditions. —P.H.R. 





Czech Chamber Music 


—(Continued from page 270) 





proficient violinist, he was a member of the 
Mannheim Orchestra from 1747 to 1769, and 
then Kapellmeister of the Strausbourg Ca- 
thedral. The present quartet is both sponta- 
neous and lyrically graceful, revealing a fine 
feeling for string writing. There are three 
short movements—Allegro con brio, An- 
dante poco, and Presto. The outer parts are 
alert and sparkling, and the slow movement 
while of no great depth is facile and expres- 
sive. 

The Intermezzo from Suk’s quartet is 
rhythmically incise, assertive and witty, a 
thoroughly engaging piece of music which 
makes one wish the whole work has been re- 
corded. The proficient performance and re- 


cording of this music adds to its enjoyment. 


—Peter Hugh Reed 








In The Popular Vein 





by Enzo Archetti 


Inside U.S.A.; Beatrice Lillie, Jack Haley, 
Perry Como, Billy Williams, with chorus, 
and Orchestras directed by Russ Case and 
Irving Miller. Victor Album K-14, 4-10” 
discs. 

Inside U.S.A.; Buddy Clark and Pearl Bailey 
with Orchestra directed by Mitchell Ayres. 
Columbia Album C-162, 3-10” discs. 

@Only on records could we have the situation 

whereby music of a show is presented for 

critical approbation or brickbats from the gen- 
eral public before it has yet seen the light of 
the stage (at this writing). Fortunately for the 
success of the show there is the excellent repu- 
tation of the lyricist and composer, Howard 

Deitz and Arthur Schwartz, to guarantee it, as 

well as the top quality of experienced and pop- 

ular artists. 

Just how much of John Gunther's book has 
been condensed into this musical excursion 
across the U.S.A. cannot be judged from these 
records but as music, per se, the result is very 
pleasantly listenable. The two albums com- 
plement each other because only four numbers 
are duplicated: Haunted Heart, My Gal Is 
Mine Once More, Rhode Island Is Famous For 
You, and First Prize At the Fair. These are the 
most melodious numbers in the show and they 
are already well known enough through various 
recordings to be hits. The Victor has the edge 
on the Columbia because it can ‘boast the 
splendid artistry of Beatrice Lillie and Jack 
Haley, original stars of the show, as well as the 
splendid support of Perry Como, who was 
corralled to do the romantic numbers, and Billy 
Williams, who. does the Western, My Gal ‘Is 
Mine Once More, all with good choral and or- 
chestral support. The Columbia has two good 
artists, too, and a good orchestra, but its 
presentation lacks the theater atmosphere of 
the Victor. In a‘l honesty, I think Buddy 
Clark does a better job with Haunted Heart 
than Perry Como. And Pearl Bailey’s South- 
ern numbers, Blue Grass and Protect Me have 
the authentic southern style and rhythm. But 
Victor has the incomparable Beatrice Lillie 
and her sly humor, and more of the score is 
covered. In addition to the numbers already 
mentioned, Victor includes the overture, Come, 
Oh Come, At the Mardi Gras, and Atlanta. 

Technically, both sets are above criticism. 
If you must choose, the Victor is your set. 
But you really should have both to get a rea- 
sonably complete picture of the show. 
Metronome Riff; Metronome All Stars (Dizzy 

Gillespie, trumpet; Bill Harris, trumbone; 

Buddy De Franco, clarinet; Flip Phillip, 

tenor sax; Nat Cole, piano; Billy Bauer, 

guitar; Eddie Safranski, bass; Buddy Rich, 
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Winner of the 1947 Metronome Band Poll. 
Leap Here; Metronome All Stars (Personnel 
as above). Capitol 15039. 

@This record is the result of the annual poll 
conducted by the magazine, Metronome. The 
individuals named won top honors as instru- 
mentalists and Stan Kenton’s orchestra as top 
band of the year. There is some disatisfaction 
expressed over the selections but the result on 
records seems to indicate that the winners de- 
served the honors. Musically, this disc is not 
important but the performances, individually 
and collectively, are excellent. Personally, I 
cannot agree all the way with the result of the 
poll, except in the case of Safranski and Cole, 
and maybe De Franco. As for Kenton’s orches- 
tra, it certainly is a top notch organization but 
it shouldn’t be judged on the basis of this per- 
formance. The recordings, however, are above 
cavil. 


What's Good About Goodbye and Gypsy In My 
Soul; Margaret Whiting, with Frank De Vol 
and His Orchestra. Capitol 15038. 

@Two typical Whitings: the first, slow and 

langorous; the second, neat and bouncy. Frank 

De Vol gives good support and so do the Capi- 

tol engineers. 


I Got A Break, Baby and Mean Old World; 
T-Bone Walker, with Freddie Slack at piano, 
and with bass and drums. Capitol 15033. 

@ Blues as they were meant to be sung and 

played. Walker’s voice has the right timbre 

and a style on the guitar to match. The back- 
ground is appropriately relaxed, yet solid. 


Old Time Religion and One More Time; Phil 
Harris and His Orchestra. Vocals by Pe. 
and The Sportsmen. Victor 20-2614. 

@ Something a little different from Phil, though 

still not entirely outside his usual fast-patter 

pattern. Old Time Religion is a composed 

Negro spiritual in the Elder Michaux manner. 

Quite well done, here, vocally, but it hasn’t 

quite the punch of the original. The reverse 

is more familiar Harris stuff. 


Compasture Polka and Saloon; Capitol 420. 

Riding the Old Donner Trail and Honkey Little 
Donkey; Capitol 40060. Jerry Colonna and 
His San Fernando Valley Pals. 

@Something a little out of the ordinary for 

Colonna but still burlesques: this time on 

Westerns. Even the polka is a ‘Western’ 

polka, with dirty implications. 


I'm A Three-time Loser and For You; Capitol 
40055. 

When I Close My Eyes and Hold Me; Capitol 
40079. Joe Alexander with Dave Cava- 
naugh’s Music. 

@ If only the voice and vocal style were equal 

to the accompaniment! But unfortunately for 

the success of the records, Joe Alexander comes 
out a poor second. I’m A Three-time Loser is 
best musically because it is a good blues, but 
it lacks the Negroid style of presentation. 


May, 1948 
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Benny Carter’s alto sax choruses do much to 

raise the interest on this side. 

Sentimental Rhapsody and You Can't Make 
Money Dreamin’; Victor 20-2665. 

MyGal Is Mine Once More and Starlight Rendes- 
vous; Victor 20-2724. Tommy Dorsey and 
His Orchestra. Vocals by Harry Prime, 
Audrey Young, The Clark Sisters, and The 
Town Criers. 

@In Sentimental Rhapsody, Dorsey has again 
found his stride. It’s one of those pieces that 
permits him a lush arrangement as in I'm 
Getting Sentimental. The effect is splendid. 
The label says that it is the theme for the pic- 
ture Kiss of Death and the melody is based on 
a theme from Street Scene. In addition, I’m 
quite sure it is used as the theme for the radio 
show My Friend Irma. So the piece already 
has a well variegated life. The reverse doesn’t 
compete in interest. The second disc, however, 
is better, especially Starlight Rendezvous — 
again ina sentimental Mg i other number 
is from the show Inside U.< 


Lost April and Dreamy Lullaby; Frankie Carle 
and His Orchestra. Vocal by Gregg Law- 
rence. Columbia 38090. 

@Two smooth, sentimental numbers done in 

the best Carle manner, with his piano well to 

the fore. The vocals could have been dispensed 
to the advantage of both numbers. Dreamy 

Lullaby is nearly another Sunrise Serenade, in 

tune and arrangement. . .it’s cut from the same 

cloth. 


Three O'Clock Jump and Ja-Da; Ten Cats and 
A Mouse (Personnel: Peggy Lee, drums; 
Red Norvo, piano; Paul Weston, clarinet; 
Dave Barbour, trumpet; Frank Devol, bass; 
Hal Derwin, guitar; Benny Carter, tenor 
sax; Eddie Miller, alto sax; Dave Cava- 
naugh, baritone sax; Bobby Sherwood and 
Billy May, vocals and trombones). Capitol 
15015. 

@ Despite bounce and musical originality, there 

is something unsatisfactory about both these 

pieces. There is a feeling of tightness. If the 
personnel listed on the labels isn’t some kind 
of Capitol joke, that line-up may explain it all. 

Note that nearly everyone is playing or doing 

something other than he usually does. It is 

probably a lack of familiarity with instruments 
which has created a record without style. 


The Balalaika Serenade, While There’s A Song 
To Sing; Song of the Troika; Martha Wright, 
Charles Fredericks, and Chorus. Orchestra 
under the direction of Franz Steininger. 
Columbia 55040. 

@ These are some of Steininger’s arrangements 

of Tchaikovsky’s music for the show Music in 

My Heart presented in panorama style. The 

effect is that of listening to a substantial excerpt 

from the musical play. If you don’t mind your 

Tchaikovsky arranged and set to new words, 

or words set to music that was not originally 
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intended to be sung, you'll find this record 
quite entertaining. The voices are good, and 
the chorus and orchestra are well recorded. 

Let's Dance; Victor Album P 188, 4-10” discs. 


You Turned the Tables On Me and Give Me 
Those Good Old Days; Benny Goodman and 
his Orchestra, Capitol 15044. 

@The album is a re-issue “by request.’’ It 

brings together some of the greatest swing 

records made by Goodman when he was at the 
peak of his success, both commercial and 
artistic. In those years, between 1935 and 

1937, the Goodman personnel included some 

top ~~ men like Bunny Berigan, Jess Stacey, 

Gene Krupa and Adrian Rollini. Fletcher 

Henderson and Mary Lou Williams were con- 

tributing arrangements to the ensemble which 

have never been equalled, even by themselves. 

There was a relationship and understanding 

between the players which was never again 

achieved in the Goodman lineup. It was only 
natural that such an ideal combination should 
have made records which are now classics of 
their kind. To natne the best, there are King 

Porter Stomp, Roll 'Em, Changes, and Goodbye. 

The rest are hardly inferior, just a trifle less 

interesting: Madhouse, I've Found A New 

Baby, Sometimes I'm Happy and Afraid To 

Dream. Anyone, who missed these records, 

should lose no time in putting them in his 

library now. By comparison, the new disc by 
the latest Goodman lineup, sounds enemic, in 
spite of the fact that it is still a top flight or- 
anization. Give Me is a comedy number 

urlesquing pre-jazz music. The other is a 

revival done with bounce. 


Now Is The Hour and Peculiar; Buddy Clark 
and (1) The Charioteers, with vocal accom- 
paniment; (2) Orchestra under the direction 
of Mitchell Ayres. Columbia 38115. J 
Wish I Knew the Name and Serenade (Music 
Played On a Heartstring); Ray Noble and 
his Orchestra with Buddy Clark. Columbia 
38091. 


@A very pleasant version of the Maori Fare- 
well Song in modern dress. The Charioteers 
do much to offset Buddy Clark’s vocal limita- 
tions. In all fairness, though, he sings much 
better on this disc than on some of his previous 
releases and Peculiar is very well done rhyth- 
mically. 

Ray Noble gets top billing on the second 
disc but the honors are pretty evenly divided 
between his orchestra and Clark. Serenade has 
all the makings of a hit: a good melody, a 
Latin-American rhythm (though the label calls 
it a fox-trot) and a swell arrangement. The 
reverse too, is a first-class Noble arrangement, 
oozing sentiment which should make it sure- 
fire for the jukeboxes. 


Haunted Heart and Carolina Moon; Perry 
Como, with Russ Case and his Orchestra 
and with Orchestra directed by Lloyd Shaf- 
fer. Victor 20-2713 
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@Como has just the right kind of melting 
tones for these sentimental pieces, especially 
the first. This disc may win over a flock of 
girls from the Sinatra camp. The arrange- 
ments fit perfectly. Carolina Moon is the oldie 
brought up to date. 


Hooray For Love and It Was Written In the Stars 
(both from ‘“‘Casbah”’). Tony Martin with 
Victor 20- 


@ Both are from a forthcoming picture. The 
first has an impudent lilt, with more than a 
passing resemblance to Lincke’s Glow-worm. 
Tony Martin does it delightfully. Reverse is 
more serious — a bit pretentious. Though 
sung in the best Martin manner, it palls quickly. 


Encore Cherie and A Little Imagination. Philo 
Brito with Richard Maltby and His Orches- 
tra. Musicraft 549. 

@Brito has that kind of friendly, intimate 
style which wins one over immediately regard- 
less what he sings. Both these numbers are 
sung in the manner of Charles Trenet in accent- 
less English. Quite delightful the more so be- 
cause the accompaniment fits the picture per- 
fectly, harp and all. Good recording. 


Do It + 0 and Making Whoopee, Mel Tormé 
with Orchestra. Musicraft 534. 

@ As far as I’m concerned, ‘‘The Velvet Fog”’ 
still is no singer, popular or otherwise. This 
Whoopee has none of the sly humor or pep of 
Eddie Cantor’s now classic version, and Gersh- 
win’s Do It Again is no better vocally though 
arrangement is good. The orchestra really 
carries the honors. There is one sax solo which 
is first rate but the moment the voice re- 
enters 


Earle Hagen and his Orchestra. 
2690. 


A Few More Kisses and If It Were Easy To Do; 
Dennis Day and Quartet with Charles Dant 
and His Orchestra. Victor 20-2737. 

@ Pleasant enough listening because of Day's 

melifluous voice but undistinguished otherwise. 

Spin the dial and you'll hear this kind of stuff 

on the radio any night, any time. 


The Bee Song and Tutti Tutti Pizzicato; Louis 
Prima and his Orchestra. Vocal by Louis 
Prima and Chorus. Victor 20-2711. 

@ The Bee Song could be a good jump number, 

though in this version the comic angle of the 

lyrics is exploited more than the rhythm. The 
same is true of the reverse. This stuff can be 

fun on the stage but it palls on one after a 

minute or so on records. 


Encore, Cherie and Saturday Date; Tex Beneke 
and His Orchestra. Vocal by Tex Beneke 
and Garry Stevens. Victor 20-2770. 

@A sentimental Beneke, the first number 
should go well in the juke boxes for teen-agers 
to moon over. It’s not for dancing. The flip- 
over has more bounce and danceability tho’ 
it sounds like hundreds of other tunes churned 
out daily from juke-boxes. However, it’s more 
expertly played and recorded. 
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Ballet, symphony, opera . 


there’s music for every nt 


in these superb 
new Red Seal 
recordings! 


BEECHAM 

Brigg Fair: An English Rhapsody 
— Delius. Conducting the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. DM-1206, $3.50; 
DV-14 (non-breakable records), $5. 


BERGLUND 


Blick’ ich umher; Wie Todesahnung 


and O Du mein holder ibend: te b. 


wom Te--wapne~A ~ Sager. 


FIEDLER 

conducting the Boston “Pops” Orch. 
Matinées Musicales (Second Suite 
of Five Movements from Rossini)— 
Britten. Album DM-1204, $4. 


The Gypsy Baron: Overture—Johann 
Strauss, Jr. 12-0188, $1.25. Die Fleder- 
maus: Overture 


12-0189, $1.25. 


Johann Strauss, Jr. 


The world’s greatest artists are on 


DEFAUW 

Rédemption (Po®me Symphonique) 
—Franck. Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra. Red Seal Record 12-0187, $1.25. 


LEHMANN 

Der Kranz—Schmidt-Brahms, Der 
Schmied — Uhland-Brahms and Feld- 
einsamkeit—Allmer-Brahms. Paul 
Ulanowsky at the piano. 10-1405, $1. 


GRANDJANY 

Concerto in B-flat, Op. 4, No.6 
harp and orchestra) — Handel, 
and Rigaudon—Kirchoft. Soeu 

nique—Couperin. Pavane et Bra 
—Francisque. Jean Paul Morel 

Victor Chamber Orchestra. DN 

$4.75. 


KOUSSEVITZKY 

Rapsodie Espagnole (Spanish 
sody) — Ravel. With the Boston 
phony Orchestra. DM-1200, $3. 


MAYNOR 

Der Hirt auf dem Felsen (The 
herd on the Mountain) — Wilf 
Miiller-Schubert. George Sci 
piano; David a clit 
obbligato. 12-0186, $1.2 


MONTEUX 

Antar Symphony —Rimsky-} 

koff. Conducting the San Fram 
Symphony Orchestra. RCA Victe 

bum DM-1203, $4.75. 


STOKOWSKI 

Music from the ballet, The Slee 
Beauty—Tchaikovsky. Stokowski 
his Symphony Orchestra. DM- 
$8.75; DV-16, $13.25. 


STRAVINSKY 

Divertimento from the ballet, 

Fairy’s Kiss” —Stravinsky. RCA 
tor Symphony Orch. DM-1202, $ 


WARREN 

None But the Lonely Heart —Te 
kovsky (English lyrics by Ar 
Westbrook) and Because — Ed 
Teschemacher -d’Hardelot. Wil 
Sektberg at the piano. 10-1406, § 


Prices include Federal excise tax and are 
(“DM” 


available in manual 


ject to change without notice. 
“DV” albums also 
quence at $1 extra.) 
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